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THE MURDER IN AFRICA 


N the middle of August news was received that a British trader, 

] named Stokes, had been hanged by Belgians in the Congo State. 
Few people realised the considerable importance of the case, and 

the matter would probably have passed unnoticed had not Zhe Pali 
Mall Gazette taken it up, and pointed out the tremendous bearings it 
was likely to have on certain vital points of view. With the exception 


of a few African travellers, missionaries, and traders no one realised 
who or what Stokes was; and only those who knew him, and could 
appreciate his standing among the natives, were able to conceive what 
a monstrous miscarriage of justice had taken place. Nay, even some of 
those who knew him condemned the position taken up by Zhe Pall 
Mall Gazette, and, unable to understand that it was possible for a 
European officer to have so far abused his authority as to do foul 
murder, declared that Stokes’s execution was right: one journal (of 
high standing) going so far as to publish letters expressing astonishment 
and disgust at Zhe Pall Mall for allowing itself to be made the tool 
of French agents provecateurs. It is now well known that I wrote the 
articles published in 7he Pall Mall. But my part in the business is 
only a secondary one; for just as in affairs of state the success of 
negotiations is justly due to the Minister and not to the Envoy who 
carries out his orders, so the whole credit of this journalistic success 
is due not to myself but to my chief. 

The murder—no other word is possible—of the unfortunate Stokes 
is no mere incident in the history of the Congo State, but is the final 
outcome of a long-standing policy, and the most abominable of an 
abominable series of crimes. Under the pretext of introducing trade 
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and civilisation, and repressing slavery, a region covering an area of one 
million square miles has been overrun by armed hordes of savage 
natives, led by no less savage Europeans, whose route is marked by a 
line of skeletons. Many people who know nothing whatever about 
Mr. Stanley will tell you that he used to kill natives wholesale. Let us 
hear what a high official in the Congo State, who has served under him, 
thinks of his late chief, and it will give an idea of the changes that have 
taken place since the administration fell into Belgian hands. “ When 
the great explorer was Governor,’ said this official to me, “he would 
not hear of waging war against the natives. In vain we used to urge 
him to send expeditions against the chiefs who would not submit to his 
rule. He invariably replied that peace would have to follow war, and 
that he, therefore, preferred to act peacefully from the outset.” Of 
course this entailed a considerable amount of trouble upon his officers, 
and everybody who has been in Africa knows that to settle a difference 
with a native peaceably, days and weeks must be spent in those shauri 
(palavers)—the bugbear of every African official—which are so 
graphically described by Colonel Colvile. The other way is powder 
and shot. It has been the sole method in use since Mr. Stanley ceased 
to govern the Congo State. 

As I said before, Stokes’s murder is the climax of a series of atrocities. 
One effect of it must be to call the attention of Europe to a state of 
affairs which cannot too soon be ended. The British nation takes the 
liveliest interest in the affairs of the Armenians: surely the protection 
of its own children is of equal moment? Who has benefited by the 
existence of the Congo State? The King of the Belgians has sunk 
almost his whole fortune in it ; Belgium has lost nearly two millions by 
it, for she will never see the money she has lent it ; the commercial 
companies who have invested their capital in it have sustained ever 
increasing losses ; the Arabs have been crushed and expelle the terri- 
tory ; the natives are heavily taxed, and are slaughter , thousands : 
so that, even supposing the country to be properly auministered, it will 
take a score of years to restore confidence and to repair the ill that has 
been done. But, to return to my question: Who has benefited by the 
State? The answer is: Only a few Belgian officers! Very good in 
principle, the organisation of the State is a source of the most shocking 
abuses. Take, for instance, the officers aforesaid. They receive a 
commission on whatever ivory or rubber they collect or buy; and they 
receive a premium on such coffee bushes as they plant and rear, which is 
based on the size of the bush. What is the result? An officer comes 
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to a village, sends for the chief, and orders him to bring whatever ivory 
he may have, and to send in so much india-rubber in a given time. 
The chief is paid, it is true; but if he declines to comply with the 
order, and does not produce the quantity required, he and his people 
are mutilated or killed. To avoid this fate he sends out his men to cut 
the rubber creepers. The rubber is got, but a plant which has taken 
centuries to grow is destroyed for ever. If the Belgian was more 
reasonable in his demands the rubber would be obtained from incisions 
that would leave the plant uninjured. But what does the Belgian care ? 
He gets his commission, and in a few years he leaves the Congo and 
returns to Belgium, his pockets well (and infamously) lined. A similar 
thing happens with the State plantations of coffee. An officer settled 
in a station gets a certain number of plants in the ground, and has 
them well tended by forced labour. At the end of three or four years 
his plants have reached a certain size, and for each he receives a 
premium of so many pence for so many inches. He pockets the money, 
and clears out. Of course his successor is not going to waste Azs time 
in looking after the plants he finds. He clears new ground, he plants 
new shrubs, he leaves the old ones to decay and to run wild. What are 
they tohim? He gets nothing out of them. 

How such European Powers as are vitally interested in Africa can 
allow this nefarious work to go on is what I cannot understand. 
The State owes its existence to the goodwill of the Powers. It is a 
kind of Company with an International Charter; but, while the 
ordinary Chartered Company is bound by the laws of the country 
from which it holds its charter, while it must produce accounts, must 
submit to a control, and be managed by a responsible Board: here is a 
Company which is answerable to no one, which calls itself a State 
(a neutral one, too), and which has the King of a neutral European 
State as Managing Director; so that it is able to oppress Europeans 
and natives alike, and may plunder and kill and snap its fingers in 
the face of Europe, under the protection of its double neutrality! If it 
had its territory in an island apart, it would matter little; but it is 
environed by the possessions of other nations, and set in the middle 
of a continent inhabited by many nations of grown-up children. Now, 
these grown-up children find it hard to understand the difference 
between white men, all of whom are brothers in their eyes; and the 
misdeeds of one white people nave the most serious effect on the minds 
of those that live under the rule of another. They are held in check 
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by a handful of whites, whose power is wholly based upon Prestige, 
and the moment this prestige disappears, white rule in Africa will 
be a thing of the past. What happened in the Soudan will happen 
elsewhere, if the natives once apprehend that white men—and especially 
white men of standing—can be killed with impunity. They will rise 
en masse, and we have already had ample proof that a rising which 
is not immediately put down, may assume the most serious proportions : 
as witness the Wahehe, who have caused such infinite trouble to their 
German rulers. Stokes’s murder, then, is not merely a crime to be atoned 
for by the life of his murderer: it is an outrage upon the prestige of the 
whites in Africa, which will have the most serious and the widest conse- 
quences. If it go unavenged, the natives will attribute the apathy of the 
British Government to cowardice, and will say that the Wa-Ingrez (the 
Englishmen) are afraid of the Wa-Belgic (the Belgians). Indeed, 
I should be in no way astonished if Kaba-Rega’s new attack on the 
British forts at Unyoro, were determined by the news of it. 

Had any other ten Englishmen been executed, the effect on the 
native mind would have been far less striking ; but the mere idea of any 
white man daring to lay hands on Stokes, must be—nay, will be— 
the talk for months to come in every remote and petty village 
from Lake Albert to Tabora and the coast. There has never been, 
and thege will never be, another man, white or black, so well known 
and so highly honoured and respected as Stokes was over such 
an immense area of Africa. Between Tabora and Lake Victoria 
Nyanza, through the whole of Unyamwezi and Usikuma, he was 
regarded as the real and paramount chief. Not only was he 
respected as an individual, but also his example had impressed the 
native races with the firm conviction that Englishmen are kind and 
‘honourable men, who may be trusted by man, woman, and child alike: 
are men, in fact, who never plunder and who never allow their men 
to plunder—and worse. I say this, not from hearsay, but from my 
“own personal experience. In ’93, when I was journeying from Tabora 
to Muanza (south of Lake Victoria Nyanza), I followed a new road 
partly and partly one which had been taken by certain German 
caravans. My reason for choosing a new route was that most of the 
villages on the old caravan road had been abandoned. I soon knew 
why. Coming to my first village, I found it deserted. I was puzzled: 
there was every sign of life, and of recent occupation : fires were burning, 
fowls were running about, and so forth. But here and there were grain, 
skins, mats, and other household properties, scattered as in hurried flight. 
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I went through the village, but could see no sign of life; till at last 1 
found an old man crouching in a hut. I called to him to come out, but 
he would not. In vain my men told him that ke need not be afraid— 
that the Master would not hurt him; he would not move, but huddled 
in his corner. At last my chrrongozi (guide) told him that I was not a 
Mdaki (= Cross man ; ze., a German), but a J/u-zngrez (= Englishman). 
(My porters were Wanyamwezi, who knew but two kinds of whites— 
English and German; and as I always spoke English with my servant, 
I was invariably considered an Englishman.) At that the old man 
began to speak, asked for the name of my guide, and, finding him to be 
an acquaintance upon whose word he could rely, dragged himself out, 
and greeted me most cordially. 

“Ah, Bwana” (Master), said he, “we thought that it was a German 
caravan coming; and all the people took to flight, for, you see, the 
Germans are bad people—they make us give them all our food for 
their men, they ravish our women, beat our men, and carry away our 
cattle. Why has Stokesi (Stokes) allowed them to come in his country?” 

“But,” I replied, “this is not Stokes’s country; it belongs to the 
Germans.” “A-A-A/ (O my!) it is not so, you do not know; I tell 
you that this is Stokesi’s country, he is our Sultan. He is the Sultan 
of the country right up to the Lake, and he has only allowed the 
Germans to come through the land because he did not know what 
bad people they were. Before they came, only Stokesi’s brothers 
passed through here, Englishmen, his own brothers and good men 
like him. If the people had known that you were English they 
would not have fled, for we know that Englishmen do not steal, they 
pay for all they get, and they are good men, like Stokesi.” 

In every village I heard the same story. According to the people, 
the country belonged to Stokes: Stokes was their Sultan. In one 
place messengers came to meet me. They had heard that a caravan 
was coming with a “good man” as leader: evidently it must be Stokes! 
And the chief was most anxious that Stokes should come to his village, 
because he had a difference with another. They did not fight, because 
Stokes did not like fighting; but they were anxious to have him 
settle the case. During my whole journey through that country I did 
not find a single instance of natives coming to offer slaves for sale, 
which was a daily occurrence between Lake Tanganika and Urambo. 
Never in that country did a single chief ask for hongo—right of passage. 
And there can be no doubt that all this was due to Stokes. nd if 
we think of the difficulties of all sorts that Speke and Grant encountered 
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in that very region ; if we note the incessant exactions of every petty 
chief they came across; if we consider that only seventeen years ago 
Mr. Stanley had the same difficulties to contend with; if we read the 
first missionaries who crossed the country, and remark how bitterly 
they complained of the extortions to which they were subject: we 
cannot choose but acknowledge that the effect of Stokes’s influence 
has been wonderful indeed. Speaking from my own experiénce, I 
can say that during my three years in Africa I was never received 
in a more kind and friendly way, and I had no more pleasant 
travelling, than in Stokes’s country. Major von Wissmann, the ablest 
administrator of German East Africa, realised so well the extraordinary 
influence which Stokes possessed that, when he decided to occupy the 
interior, he appointed the Englishman Commissioner. 

In quoting native opinion with regard to the Germans, I do not 
mean to attack the German Administration, but to show what was 
thought of Stokes, and how his example had helped to uphold the good 
name of Englishmen; and, although I may not altogether approve of 
German ways in Africa, 1 am bound to acknowledge that the hardest 
among their officers, commissioned or non-commissioned, has never 
committed, nor allowed his men to commit, iniquities of the stamp of 
those which are daily perpetrated by the officers of the Congo State. 
A German official once pretended to me that the Masai, who were at 
war with the Germans near Kilima-Njaro, had an Englishman fighting 
with them against the Germans. He was indignant at the thought 
that a white should side with natives against the whites; “but you 
see,” he added, “it would never do to shoot a white in Africa.” * 

When I was at Ujiji, on Lake Tanganika, I heard from the Arabs 
innumerable tales of Belgian cruelty : tales of expeditions sent out for 
ivory, and coming back with hundreds of human hands or still ghastlier 
trophies There were men in my caravan who had been on the Congo, 
and who gave me the same horrible details. I have heard the same 
things since from many different and most trustworthy sources: I have 
even heard of over a thousand severed hands being brought in to a 
single officer. I may add that one of my men who had been in the 
Congo in Mr. Stanley’s time, and had stayed there afterwards, always 
concluded his narratives by saying : “ But it was not so in Bula-Matari’s 
time.” (Bula-Matari is Mr. Stanley’s native name.) 


* I may state that I made careful enquiries into the matter when I crossed the Masai country, 
and I am satisfied that the Germans were mistaken. 
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To return to the murder. Although so much has been said about 
it, I think it necessary to recapitulate what will (I trust) remain for ever 
the darkest page in the history of the Dark Continent. Towards 
the middle of August last, certain passengers coming from Boma (the 
headquarters of the Congo State) told how there was news from the 
interior that an English trader named Stokes had been executed. Their 
story was published in the London papers, but no comment was 
made. At first I could not credit it; but a few days later it was 
confirmed by letters. It was plain that a murder had been done; 
and on the 19th August an article in The Pall Mall Gazette 
called attention to the crime, and gave a description (based on know- 
ledge of the country and of Stokes) of the way in which it had 
probably been committed (this piece of surmising turned out to be 
correct). Other papers followed suit, and public opinion was instantly 
aroused. A diplomatic correspondence was exchanged between the 
Foreign Office and the Belgian Cabinet—which declined all responsi- 
bility. The Congo Free State officials promised to send all documents 
bearing on the subject to the British Government ; and documents, 
accordingly, were handed to the British Minister at Brussels, all 
evidence incriminating the author of the crime having first been 
carefully eliminated. The Belgian semi-official press, inspired by 
Mr. van Eetvelde, the Secretary of State for the Congo State, ridiculed 
the idea of attaching any importance to the matter, and insisted 
that when particulars were known, it would be clearly proved that 
Stokes was tried by a duly constituted Court, and sentenced upon 
undeniable proofs and upon his own confession. Questions were put 
in the House, and Mr. George Curzon acknowledged that the case was 
of real importance. And in the meantime I received instructions from 
the Editor of Zhe Pall Mall Gazette to leave no stone unturned until 
the whole truth had been brought to light. 

Rumours of all kinds got afloat: as that a Belgian doctor, named 
Michaux, who was with Lothaire when the execution took place, 
had left his chief in horror; that the officers with the expedition had 
refused to sit on the court-martial, and that their places had been taken 
by non-commissioned officers. Then Dr. Michaux returned to Europe. 
He was interviewed in Paris, but declined to say anything. In Belgium 
he was interviewed again, and stated that he had left Lothaire to go 
and attend a member of the Administration sick in another station. 
Nearly two months had elapsed since the publication of the first news, 
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but the public interest had not lessened ; for over a thousand articles 
on the subject had been published. All the same, it seemed likely that 
the truth would remain for ever hidden in the shadow of the great 
African forest, when I-was despatched to Belgium by the Editor of 
The Pall Mall Gasette, with instructions fully to investigate the affairs 
of the Congo State. 

It must be remembered that at that time the contention of the State 
officials was this :—1. That for many years Stokes had been carrying on 
a great trade in arms and ammunition with the Arabs and the natives of 
the Ituri and Lindi regions. 2. That letters written by Stokes had been 
found on Kibonge—a powerful Arab, hanged by Lothaire—in which he 
offered to come and deliver Kibonge (then under arrest), and gave him 
hints as to the best means of resistance. 3. That in 1892 Stokes had 
supplied large quantities of arms to the Arabs, among others to Kilonga 
Longa. (The provisions of the Brussels Act as to the sale of arms 
were not known in the interior at the time.) 4. That Stokes had been 
arrested while marching with a large force to Kibonge’s relief. 

In Belgium my first interview was with Captain Liebrecht, Secretary 
of the Congo State, who assured me that Stokes had been legally tried 
and hanged, and that the Congo laws gave Lothaire full powers of life 
and death over him. Stokes’s crime, he said, fell under that article of 
the Code which dealt with inciting to civil and religious war. In vain I 
asked to sce the Code. Captain Liebrecht was ever ready with some 
pertinent excuse. I managed, however, to get a copy, and it will be seen 
that the Secretary of State had good reasons for declining to produce his 
own. I have insisted on this point in order to show that in this business 
the Congo State has carried out its habitual policy of distorting the 
truth—or, to use a less diplomatic expression, of deliberate mendacity. 
In an interview I had with M. Lorand, the active leader of the 
Progressivist Party in the House of Representatives, I got clear and 
definite information as to the exact position of the Congo State. I 
shall presently return to it. My next interview was with Dr. Michaux. 
He gave me the exact details of the murder. The facts are simple. 
A Belgian officer, one Lothaire, a man of thirty, chief of the Stanley 
Falls station, starts with a large expedition towards the Ituri River. 
On the way he gets an Arab to hand over his master, Kibonge, and 
hangs him out of hand.* He then hears that a British trader is in 


" This execution was illegal also: as Kibonge, being an Arab and therefore a non-native 
Ly the provisions of the Congo Code, had the right of appeal to Boma. 
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the region. This trader is Stokes, a man of mark and influence 
among the natives, who has contrived to purchase enormous quantities 
of ivory. That ivory is precisely what Lothaire has come for. Visions 
of a lordly commission flash through his mind. He has heard it 
rumoured that Stokes has sold arms to the natives. He immediately 
writes a warrant, and hands it to Lieutenant Henry for execution. 
Henry meets Stokes on the road with a few followers. Hearing 
that white men are in the neighbourhood, Stokes has come to meet 
them. He has left his caravan behind him at Kampweni, two days 
from the British frontier, which—had he been conscious of crime— 
he could have crossed in a couple of days’ march. As he is xot so 
conscious, and thinks that he is going to speak with men of his race, 
rejoicing in the idea after his months of solitude, he walks straight into 
the hyzna’s den. Even after meeting Henry, so little does he suspect 
the fate in waiting for him, that he goes off alone, with an escort given 
by that officer, and after a week’s march he comes up with Lothaire. 
Only two white men are in the camp—Lothaire and Dr. Michaux ; 
but he has scarce set foot inside it when he is told that, being guilty 
of selling arms to the natives, he will be tried next day. He is told 


neither when or how the gun-selling took place. The Belgian’s mind 
was made up long ago: guilty or not guilty he will have the man’s life 


who stands between him and his commission. “ Logpembe,” the man 
who practises witchcraft for ivory (ze. the Murderer for Ivory), is the 
native name for Lothaire, and one must own that it is well deserved. 
Thus brutally received, Stokes was hustled into a hut, and spent the 
evening writing his defence, and establishing his innocence from his 
books. Dr. Michaux, in his interview with me, confined himself to the 
facts of the murder, and gave me no information as to the trial. But 
as he stated that Stokes wrote out his defence, and that Lothaire 
had packed up all the papers of the murdered man and sent them 
to headquarters, this document, together with Stokes’s ledgers, should 
be in the Foreign Secretary’s hands, by which—Stokes being the 
most methodical of men—it should be easy to find out whether the 
alleged gun-running is or is not mythical: though even should 
Stokes be found guilty, it can in no way excuse his murder. The 
next day, then, Stokes was dragged before Lothaire, and there was 
enacted that hideous farce, which the Belgian officials insist upon calling 
a trial. A few witnesses were called—natives who, as we know, will 
swear anything that may suit their cmployer, one of them being 
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Kibonge’s head-man, who had just betrayed and sold his master. Is 
the procés-verbal of this proceeding among the documents handed to 
the Foreign Office? I doubt it. I even doubt that it exists. Lothaire 
imagined that his crime would for ever remain a sccret, and, like most 
murderers at their first affair, he forgot to take the most elementary 
precautions against detection. For the rest, had he produced the most 
overwhelming evidence, even had Stokes confessed his guilt, he would 
still be the basest of criminals, for the so-called court—prosecutor, 
judge, jury, and registrar—consisted of himself alone! The only other 
white in camp was Dr. Michaux, who merely acted as interpreter. In 
vain Michaux pleaded for Stokes’s life, in vain he asked first that Stokes 
should be sent to Boma, and then that he should be reprieved for a few 
days; and when he wanted to consult the Code in order to ascertain 
whether Lothaire had power to punish a white with death, he was told 
that Lothaire had no copy with him. A Code indeed! Why should 
the ruler of over a hundred thousand square miles of territory carry such 
impedimenta ? Had not he eight hundred guns and many thousands 
of rounds of ammunition? And cannot a native twist a stout halter out 
of bark from the handiest tree? What else does a Lothaire need for 
the administration of justice @ /a Congolatse—for the levying of taxes, 
the getting in of ivory, and the making of a handsome commission ? 

The “execution” itself was a cold-blooded assassination. When 
Michaux awoke at five the next morning he was told by his boy that 
the white man was dead ; he rushed out, and found that in the dead 
of night Lothaire had done away with his rival, and had already buried 
the body. Michaux, the sole available witness, was not called when 
the last act of this barbarous tragedy was played ; so there is nothing 
to prove that Lothaire did not torture Stokes for information as to 
the whereabouts of his property, even as there is nothing to show that 
he was not buried before life was extinct. It seems probable, indeed, 
that the body was thrust under ground as soon as might be, that no 
marks of torture might be seen. 

I have said that Lieutenant Henry, Lothaire’s accomplice, did not 
accompany Stokes to the camp. The reason was a simple one. The 
chief object of these Belgians was to lay hands on the great trader’s 
ivory and goods. That Stokes had his camp at Kampweni, two days 
from the British frontier, is a proof that his trade was nearly over. 
His caravan consisted of a thousand men. Information from Uganda 
puts his goods at a hundred loads and his ivory at nearly a thousand. 
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This would give over eighty thousand pounds of ivory, worth about 
forty thousand pounds: a commission for Lothaire of near four 
thousand pounds. Many crimes have been done for less. 

Dr. Michaux absolutely declined to express an opinion. Is not 
this equivalent to the strongest condemnation? Had he approved of 
what was done, had he even found anything to say in mitigation of 
Lothaire’s conduct, he could scarce have failed to advance it. The 
correctness of my interview with him he has acknowledged by setting 
right a mistake in the translation which appeared in the /wdépendance 
Belge. Moreover, I submitted my article to him before I published it. 

Let us now come to the laws of the Congo State. It must be 
remembered that, by the Convention of December 16th, 1884, British 
subjects might only be tried by their own Consul. This article 
of the said Convention was afterwards suspended upon the King’s 
assurance that British subjects should receive impartial trial. We 
have seen how the Congolese official keeps his King’s word. What 
were Lothaire’s powers? A Royal Decree of 1889 regulates the juris- 
diction of courts-martial. Here is the full text :— 


ART. 1.—Courts-martial shall be held in the regions determined by the 
Governor-General. 

ART. 2.—A court-martial shall consist of a judge, a prosecutor officially 
appointed, and a greffier (registrar). 

ART. 4.—The judge shall nominate the gveffer. 

ART. 5.—The absence of an official prosecutor shall not be a reason for 
annulling the proceedings.* 

Arr. 7.—Every judge and prosecutor before trial must subscribe in writing 
the oatht prescribed by Art. 10 of the Royal Decree, dated January 7th, 
1886. 

ART. 9.—The courts-martial shall have jurisdiction to try all felonies and 
misdemeanours recognised by the ordinary criminal law. 

ART. 11.—A right of appeal exists, both for the accused and for the prosecutor, 
except in the case provided under Chap. IV (which deals exclusively with 
offences committed by soldiers). Notice of appeal must be lodged with the 
greffier within five days after sentence is pronounced. The gveffer shall 
send as soon as may be afterwards to the Director of Justice both the 
notice of appeal and the notes of the trial. 

ART. 14.—-The sittings of the courts-martial shall be open to the public, and the 
evidence of the defendant and the witnesses shall be taken down in writing. 
The notes of the trial shall be signed both by the judge and the greffer. 

ART. 25 —-When in any particular region public safety requires it, such a region 

may, by a decree of the Governor-General, be put temporarily under a 

special law as set forth in the following articles. 


* The absence of a greffer is therefore illegal. 
+ “I hereby swear to observe the Acts and Ordinances of the State and to fulfil faithfully 
and loyally the duties that have been entrusted to me.” 
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ArT. 26.—In such a case all persons, without distinction, found in such a region 
shall be amenable to a court-martial ; but such court-martial shall, in the 
case of a non-military person, only apply the provisions of the ordinary 
criminal law. 

ART. 27.—There shall be no appeal against the judgments pronounced in these 
cases by the courts-martial, except for non-native, non-military persons, who 
shall always have a right of appeal before the Appeal Court at Boma. 

ART. 28.—In the said regions, besides the felonies and misdemeanours included 
in the ordinary criminal law and Articles 20 and 21 of the present decree, 
actions inciting to civil or religious war shall be punished by death. 


Let us now see what is understood by non-natives. The Royal Decree 
of January 7th, 1886, gives the explanation :— 


ART. 25.—-By “non-native” is meant : 
(i) Any person born outside the territory of the State, regardless of the race 
to which he belongs. 
(ii) Any person who, even born in the territory, is not amenable to the 
jurisdiction of a local native chief. 


We have been told that Stokes intended to rescue Kibonge after his 
arrest. The Royal Decree of May 26th, 1888, deals with the case :— 


ART. 66.—Any person procuring or aiding and abetting in the escape of a 
prisoner shall be liable to penal servitude for not less than one and not more 
than six months, and to a fine of not less than twenty-five and not more than 
one hundred francs, or to one or the other only of these punishments. 

ART. 67.—If such offence is committed by a person having the conduct or 
custody of prisoners, the punishment shall be penal servitude for not less 
than two and not more than twelve months, and a fine of not less than fifty 
and not more than two hundred francs. 

ART. 68.—If the escape takes place or is attempted, accompanied by violence, 
threats, or breaking out of prison, any person aiding and abetting, either by 
assisting or furnishing instruments or arms for such purpose, shal! be 
punished by penal servitude for a term of five years and a fine of not less 
than one hundred and not more than five hundred francs. 


There is not the slightest doubt, therefore, that Stokes was executed 
in violation of every law, and the sole question now to be considered is 
what punishment can be inflicted on Lothaire. The Royal Decree of 
May 26th, 1888, deals with the case :— 


ART. 1.—Wilful homicide shall mean death, and injuries caused with the intent 
to kill any particular person or anybody found or met, even if the intent 
depended on some particular circumstance or condition, and even if the 
accused should make a mistake as to the person who was the victim of his 
violence. 

ART. 2.—Homicide done with the intention of causing death is termed 
murder (meurtre). It is punished with penal servitude for life. 

ART. 3.—Murder (meurtre) done with premeditation is termed assassination 
(assassinat). It is punished with death. 
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Supposing the Court to take a lenient view :— 


(Royal Decree, May 26th, 1888.) 


ART. 11.—Any person who by violence, deceit, or threats, removes or causes to 
be removed, arbitrarily arrests or causes to be arrested, detains or causes 
to be detained, any other person, shall on conviction be sentenced to five 
years’ penal servitude. Should the person so removed, arrested, or detained 
be submitted to bodily torture, any person found guilty of any such offence 
shall be liable to a term of penal servitude for not less than five and not 
more than twenty years. In the event of the said torture causing death, any 
person found guilty of such offence is liable to be sentenced to death or to 
penal servitude for life. 


Such is the law. Its application seems problematical. I have been 
assured that when the news of Stokes’s execution reached Belgium, 
not only was Lothaire exempted from biame but that he was at once 
appointed Governor of the Zone Arabe, a governorship which includes 
the whole territory from the Stanley Falls to the Ituri River on the 
north and extends along the British and German frontiers right down 
to Katanga. ; 
Meanwhile, too, it is quite evident that the Congo authorities are 
playing a game of bluff with Lord Salisbury. The news of Lothaire’s 
action reached headquarters at the Coast before the month of May, 
and was known by the Congo authorities in Brussels in June. Full 
particulars were heard from Dr. Michaux, who reached Boma in the 
first part of June, but it was not until the middle of August that the 
story began to leak out. In September the semi-official organ 
of the Congo State, LE toile Belge, informed us that instructions had 
been sent to the Governor-General to recall Lothaire. He ought, there- 
fore, to have reached Boma by this time. Yet King Leopold, the sole 
and absolute ruler of the Congo State, has not yet made up his mind, 
or at least has not yet stated what he means to do. It is true that 
a sum of six thousand pounds has been handed over to the British 
Government, “in recognition of the irregular manner in which 
Mr. Stokes met his death.” It is true also that the Congo Govern- 
ment through Mr. van Eetvelde has expressed “ great regret that the 
Conseil de Guerre, which condemned Mr. Stokes to death, was not 
legaliy constituted,” and has given its “engagement to Her Britannic 
Majesty’s Government that M. Lothaire should be brought before a 
Court competent to throw complete light on the whole question, to 
adjudicate on the accusations which have been brought against 
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M. Lothaire, and to inflict punishment proportionate to the gravity 
of the offence in the event of his guilt being established.” Mr. van 
Eetvelde has also promised that the stolen property shall be restored. 

Very wisely Lord Salisbury, while accepting the engagement and 
(provisionally) the indemnity, “waits further information as to the 
character and composition of the tribunal.” If, as we are told, legal 
difficulties prevent:the transference of the trial from Africa to Belgium, 
there ‘is the greater reason for insisting on the appointment of an 
impartial tribunal at Boma, of which the recently appointed British 
Consular officer should be a member. And further, due notice must 
be given to the Press, that its representatives may watch and report 
the proceedings. We must not find that Lothaire, immediately on his 
arrival at Boma, was hurried through a sham trial, and either exonerated 
or mulcted in a few pounds. In the interests of ali concerned in 
the future of Africa, to say nothing of the importance of the case 
from a British point of view, Great Britain should insist upon his 
being tried in Belgium. As I have said, the King is sole ruler of 
the Congo State: he has a right to constitute any Court he chooses, 
and it is his plain duty to have the case so tried that all Europe 
shall be satisfied that strict and impartial justice has been done. An 
international tribunal would, of course, be the most satisfactory ; but 
if the case were tried in Brussels and the sittings public, nobody, I 
am certain, will complain. The trial would be held in the name of the 
Congo State, and even judges belonging to the Administration of 
that State might sit on it. But there must be no underhand work : 
Dr. Michaux must not be spirited away before the case is opened. If 
on the other hand, the trial is held at Boma, Dr. Michaux must be sent 
out to give evidence upon oath. The question at issue is not whethe 
Stokes was or was not guilty. The miserable attempts made by 
Mr. van Eetvelde to establish his guilt are meant to divert attention 
from the main point: which is, that in open defiance of existing laws 
a European was sentenced to death by a single officer sitting as 
prosecutor, judge, and jury; was denied his privilege of appeal; and 
was executed—that is, murdered—in the dead of night, in the absence 
of the only European witness who was in camp. What is the fitting 
punishment? J/ say death; and I should like to see the sentence 
carried out. 

LIONEL DECLE, 
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I. 


T may seem an odd thing that the English should two hundred 

| and thirty-seven times pass over the birthday of their last great 
musician, and then, suddenly, without warning, go out to keep 
holiday on the two hundredth anniversary of his death-day. The day 
that brings a free and heroic spirit into the world to add to its light 
and colour and gladness, may well be held in joyful remembrance by 
all men; but having so long forgotten the day of the coming of our 
great spirit, having lived for well-nigh two centuries heedless of him 
and all he did, we should rather hang our heads in shame and sorrow 
than make festival on the day of his returning to his far home. Never- 
theless, since we have remembered Purcell with such startling abrupt- 
ness, the determination to keep sacred his death-day may imply a kind 
of fastidious honesty on the part of certain persons. These persons, 
who largely assisted in organising the Commemoration Concert, and 
the Festival lately held in Westminster Abbey, never tire of insisting 
that, not the spirit of the living Purcell but, the bones of the dead 
Purcell, are valuable to the world. They are not too blind to see that 
his technical skill and his power of devising new forms, or rather, of 
moulding old ones to his needs, were beyond the power and the skill 
ever given to an Englishman before, and that the forms and the 
technique proved useful to certain Englishmen who came after. Hence, 
they say, Purcell was only a pioneer. It was not granted to him to march 
into the promised land: he fell, and his successors, the “school” he 
founded—Greene, Kent, Boyce, Jackson (in F), Clarke Whitfield, 
Wesley, Goss, and, J suppose, Parry and Stanford — these victors 
marched in over his body. . “ They are worthy of all honour, but while 
singing Hallelujah to them, let us not forget Purcell, who made their 
victory possible: let us erect a great monument over his body! Let 
us honour him, not as composer but, as “the founder of the English 
school.” Well, his bones—the forms he used—have so been honoured ; 
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his spirit—the beauty and life of his music—has been dishonoured. Is 
there not a peculiar fitness in doing this on his death-day? a peculiar 
honesty shown in wishing to do it on that day ? 

Far be it from me to depreciate the works of the composers 
who are supposed to form the “ English school,” to sneer at the 
strains which have lulled to quiet slumbers so many generations of 
church-goers, even though I find their music full of irritant rather 
than soporific qualities. But every one who knows and loves Purcell 
must enter a most emphatic protest against that great composer 
being held responsible, if ever so remotely, for the doings of the 
“English school.” Jackson (in F), Boyce, and the rest, owed nothing to 
Purcell. The credit of having founded them must go elsewhere, and 
may beg a long time, I am much afraid, in the land of the shades before 
any composer will be found willing to take it. The truth is, Purcell 
was not the founder, but the splendid close of a school, and that school 
one of the very greatest the world has seen. And to-day, when he is 
persistently libelled, not more in the blame than in the praise which is 
given him, it seems worth while making a first faint attempt to break 
through the net of tradition that has been woven, and is daily being 
woven closer, round him ; to see him as he stands in such small records 
as may be relied upon and not as we would fain have him be; to 
understand his relation to his predecessors, and indicate his position in 
musical history ; to hear his music without prejudice and distinguish its 
individual qualities. This is a hard task, and one which I can only seek 
to achieve here in the roughest and barest manner; yet any manner at 
all is surely much better than letting the old fictions go unreproved, 
while our greatest musician drifts into the twilight past, misunderstood, 
unloved, and unremembered, save when an Abbey wants a new case for 
its organ, an organ on which Purcell never played, or a would-be 
Purcell authority wishes to set up a sort of claim of part or whole 
proprietorship in him. 


II. 


Hardly more is known of Purcell than of Shakespeare. Born in 
1658, he lived in Pepys’ London, and died in 1695, having written 
complimentary odes to three kings— Charles II, James II, and 
William III. Besides these complimentary odes, he wrote piles of 
instrumental music, a fair heap of anthems, songs, and interludes, and 
overtures for some forty odd plays. This is nearly the sum of our 
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knowledge. He probably lived the common life of the day—the day 
being, as I have said, Pepys’ day. Mr. Cummings has tried to show 
him as a seventeenth century Mendelssohn—an idealised Mendelssohn. 
But the truth is that if he had lived differently from his neighbours he 
would have been called a Puritan. On the other hand, we must 
remember that he composed so much in his short life that his dis- 
sipations must have made a poor show beside those of many of his 
great contemporaries—those of Dryden, for instance, who used to hide 
from his duns in Purcell’s private room in the clock tower of St. James’s 
Palace. I picture him as a sturdy, beef-cating Englishman, a puissant, 
masterful, as well as lovable personality, a born king of men, ambitious 
of greatness, determined (as Tudway says) to exceed every one of his 
time: less majestic than Handel, perhaps, but full of vigour and unshake- 
able faith in his genius. His was an age when genius inspired confidence 
both in others and in its possessor—not, as now, suspicion in both ; and 
Purcell was believed in from the first by many, and later by all—even 
by Dryden, who began by flattering Monsieur Grabut, and ended, as 
was his wont, by crossing to the winning side. And Purcell is no 
more to be pitied for the sadness of his life than to be praised as an 
idealised Mendelssohn. His life was brief, but not tragic. He never 
lacked his bread as Mozart lacked his; he was not, like Beethoven, 
tormented by deafness and tremblings for the immediate future; he 
had no powerful foes to fight, for he did not bid for a great position 
in the world as Handel did. Nor was he a romantic consumptive like 
Chopin, with a bad cough, a fastidious regard for beauty, and a flow of 
anemic melody. He was divinely gifted with a greater richness of 
invention than was given to any composer excepting Bach and Mozart ; 
and death would not take his gifts as an excuse when he was thirty- 
seven. Hence generally, compassion for his comparatively short life 
has ousted admiration for his mighty works from the minds of those 
who are readier to indulge in the luxury of weeping than to feel the 
thrill of joy in a life greatly lived. Purcell might have achieved more 
magnificent work ; but that is a bad reason for forgetting the magnifi- 
cence of the work he did achieve. But I myself am forgetting that 
the greatness of his music is not admitted, and that the shortness of 
his life is merely urged as an cxcuse for not finding it admirable. 
And remembering this, I assert that Purccll’s life was a great and 
glorious one, and that now his place is with the high gods whom we 


adore, the lords and givers of light. 
Vol. XIII.—No. 79. 2k 
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III. 


In our unmusical England of to-day it is as hard to believe in an 
England where music was perhaps the dominant passion of the people 
as it is to understand how this should have been forgotten in a more 
musical age than ours. Until the time of Handel’s arrival in this 
country there was no book printed there which did not show unmis- 
takably that its writer loved music. Erasmus held the English to be 
the most given up to music of all the peoples of Europe; and English 
musicians were as common in Continental towns in those days as foreign 
musicians are in England now. I refrain from quoting Peacham, North, 
Anthony Wood, Pepys, and the rest ; but I wish to lay stress on the fact. 
that here music was wide-spread and highly cultivated, just as it was 
in Germany in the eighteenth century. Moreover, an essential factor in 
the development of the German school was not wanting in England. 
Each German prince had his Capellmeister; and English nobles and 
gentlemen, wealthier than German princes, differing from them only in 
not being permitted to assume a pretentious title, had each his musick- 
master. The Court always had a number of musicians employed in the 
making or the performing of music. Oliver Cromwell retained them 
and paid them; Charles II added to them, and in many cases did 
not pay them at all, so that at least one is known to have died of 
starvation, and the others were everlastingly clamouring for arrears. It 
was the business of these men (in the intervals of asking for their 
salaries) to produce music for use in the church and in the house or 
palace: that for church use being, of course, nearly all vocal—masses 
or anthems; that for house use vocal and instrumental—madrigals and 
fancies (z.e., fantasias). As generation succeeded generation, a certain 
body of technique was built up, and a mode of expression found ; and 
at length the first great wave of music culminated in the works of 
Tallis and Byrde. Their technique I shall have to refer to presently, 
and all the criticism I have to pass on them is, that Byrde is infinitely 
greater than Tallis, and seems worthy to stand beside Palestrina and 
Sweclinck. Any one who wishes to have a true notion of.the music 
of this period should obtain a copy of the D minor Five-Part Mass, 
and the Cantiones Sacrae, and carefully study such numbers. as the 


Agnus Det «ut the former and the profound Tréstitia ct anxietas in 
the latter. 
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Meantime another branch, not unlearned, but caring less for 
scholastic perfection than for perfect expression of poetic sentiment, 
was fast growing. Campion, and many another with, before, and after 
him, engaged during a great part of their lives in what can only be 
called the manufacture of masques. A masque was simply a gorgeous 
show, a secular ritual of colour and music—a kind of Drury Lane 
melodrama in fact, but as far removed from Drury Lane as this age is 
from that in the wide-spread faculty of appreciating beauty. The music 
consisted of tunes popular in outline and sentiment, but dragged into 
the province of art by the incapacity of those who wrote or adapted 
them to touch anything without leaving it lovelier than they found it. 
Pages might be, and I daresay some day will be, written about Dr. 
Campion’s melody, its beauty and power, the unique sense of rhythmic 
subtleties which it shows, and withal its curiously English quality. 
But one important thing we must observe: it is wholly secular. Even 
when passages occur in the ecclesiastical modes they have no—or the 
very slightest—ecclesiastical tinge. It is folk-melody with its face 
washed and hair combed, bearing, in fact, the same relation to English 
folk-melody as a chorale from the Matthew Passion bears to its original. 
Another important point is this: Whereas the church composers took a 
few Latin sentences and sought not so to treat them as to make sense 
in the singing, but made the words wait upon the musical phrases, in 
Campion we may see the first clear striving to weld poem and music 
into an organic and flawless whole. To an extent he succeeded, but 
full success did not come till several generations had tried and failed. 
Campion properly belongs to the sixteenth century, and Harry Lawes, 
born twenty-five years before his death, as properly belongs to the 
seventeenth. In his songs we find even more marked the determination 
that words and music shall go hand in hand: that the words shall no 
longer be dragged at the cart-tail of the melody, so to say. In fact, 
a chief objection against Lawes—and a true one in many instances—is 
that he sacrificed his melody to the meaning of his poem. , This is © 
significant. The Puritans are held to have damaged church. musi¢ 
less by burning the choir-books and pawning the organ-pipes than 
by insisting (as we may say) on One Word.One Note. As a matter 
of fact, this was not exclusively a plank in the political platform of 
the Puritans. The Loyalist Campion, the Loyalist Lawes, and many 
another Loyalist, insisted on it. Even when they did not write a note 
to each word, they took care not to have long roulades (divisions) on 

2R2 
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unimportant words, but to derive the accent of the music from the 
accent of the poem. This showed mainly two tendencies: first, one 
towards the expression of poetic feeling, and towards definiteness in that 
expression, the other towards an entirely new technique which was to 
supersede the contrapuntal method of Byrde and Tallis. In making 
a mass or an anthem or a secular composition, the practice of the older 
masters was to start with a fragment of church or secular melody which 
I will call A. After (say) the trebles had sung it or a portion of it, the 
altos took it up and the trebles went on to a new phrase, B, which dove- 
tailed with A. Then the tenors took up A, the altos went on to B, 
the trebles went on to a new phrase, C; until, at last, if we lettered 
each successive phrase we should get clear away from the beginning 
of the alphabet to X, Y, and Z. This, of course, is a crude and stiff 
way of describing the process of weaving and interweaving by which 
the old music was spun into being; for often the phrase A would 
come up again and again in one section of a composition, and 
sometimes throughout the whole, and strict canon was comparatively 
rare in music which was not called by that name; but the description 
will serve. This technique proved admirable for vocal polyphony: 
how admirable we have all the Flemish and Italian and English contra- 
puntal music to show. But it was no longer serviceable when music was 
wanted for the single voice, unless that voice were treated as one of 
several real parts, the others being placed in the accompaniment. A 
new technique was therefore wanted. But (since the Preacher will have 
it) there is nothing new under the sun, and for their new technique the 
new composers went back to the oldest technique of all. The old 
minstrels used music as a means of giving accent and force to their 
poems ; and now, for a means of spinning a web of tone which should 
not only be beautiful, but also should utter the feeling of the poem, 
composers went back to the minstrels. They disregarded rhythm more 
and more (as may be seen by comparing Campion and Lawes), and 
sought only to make the notes follow the accent of the poetry; thus 
converting music into conventionally idealised speech or declamation. 
Lawes carried this method as far as ever it has been, and probably can 
be, carried. When Milton said— 
Harry, whose tuneful and well-measured notes 


First taught our English music how to span 
Words with just note and accent : 


he did not mean that Lawes was the first to bar his music, for music 
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had been barred long before Lawes, but that he did not use a poem 
as an excuse for a melody, but the melody as a means of effectively 
declaiming the poet’s verse. The poet (naturally) liked this—hence 
Milton’s compliments. It should be noted that many of the musicians 
of this time were poets—of a sort—themselves, and wished to make 
the most of their verses; so that it would be a mistake to regard 
declamation as something forced by the poet, backed by popular 
opinion, upon the musician. In Lawes, then, culminated what I may 
call the declamatory branch of the English school. Except in ‘his 
avowedly declamatory passages Purcell did not spin his web 
precisely thus; though his method was derived indirectly from the 
declamatory method. Much remained to be done first. Lawes got 
rid of the old scholasticism ; but he never seemed quite sure that his 
expression would come off. It is hard at this day to listen to his 
music as Milton must have listened to it; but, having done my best, I 
am compelled to own that I find some of his songs without meaning or 
comeliness, and I must assume either that our ancestors of this period 
had a sense which has been lost, or that the music played a less 
important part as compared to the poem, than has been generally 
supposed. He lost rhythm, both as an element in beauty and a 
factor in expression. His harmonic resources were sadly limited, for 
he could not avail himself of the old device of Ictting crossing parts 
clash in sweet discords that resolved into as sweet or sweeter concords. 
What would be called nowadays the new harmony, the new rkythm, 
and the new forms, were developed during the Civil War and the 
Puritan reign. The Puritans, loving music (as Mr. Davey proves in his 
recent book, this chapter being the only one I have as yet been able 
to read carefully), but detesting it in their churches, forced it into purely 
secular channels ; and we cannot say the result was bad, for the result 
was Purcell. John Jenkins, and a host of smaller men, developed 
instrumental music, and though the forms they used were thrown 
aside when Charles II arrived, the power of handling the instruments 
remained. Charles drove the secular movement faster ahead by 
banning the old ecclesiastical music (which, it appears, gave him “the 
blues”), and by compelling his young composers to write livelier 
strains for the church—that is, church music which was in reality 
secular music. He sent Pelham Humphries to Paris, and when 
Humphries came back “an absolute Monsieur,” he brought with him 
all that could possibly have been learnt from Lulli. He died, 
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having been Purceli’s master; and, save that Purcell’s imagination 
was richer, deeper, more strenuous in the ebb and flow cf its tides, 
one might fancy that the two men had but one spirit, which went 
on growing and fetching forth the fruits of the spirit, while young 
Humphries’ body decayed in the Thames-sodden vaults of Westminster 
Abbey. 

IV. 

A complete list of Purcell’s compositions appears somewhat 
formidable at a first glance, but when one comes to examine it 
carefully, the solidity seems to melt out of it. The long string of 
church pieces is made up of anthems, many of them brief enough. 
The forty odd “operas” are not operas at all, but sets of incidental 
pieces and songs for plays, and some of the sets are very short. Thus 
Dryden talks of Purcell setting “my three songs” in Amphitryon, and 
there are only half-a-dozen “ curtain-tunes,” ze. entractes. Many of 
the harpsichord pieces are of the tiniest. The sonatas of three and 
four parts are no longer than Mozart’s piano sonatas. Still, when we 
take into account the noble quality that is constantly maintained, we 
must admit that Purcell used astonishingly the short time he was 
given. Much of his music is lost; more of it lies in manuscript, at 
the British Museum and elsewhere. Some was issued last century, 
some early in this. Four costly volumes have been issued by the 
Purcell Society. Some half-century ago Messrs. Novello published an 
edition of the church music, stupidly edited by the stupidest editor 
who ever laid clumsy fingers on a masterpicce. The same firm lately 
issued an edition of the Ze Deum in D, edited by Dr. J. F. Bridge, 
whose expression marks and permission to make cuts are a disgrace 
to modern musical culture. A publisher far-sighted and generous 
enough to issue a trustworthy edition of all Purcell’s music at a 
moderate price has yet to be found. 

Purcell’s list is not long, but it is superb. Yet he opened out no 
new paths: made no leap aside from the paths of his predecessors, as 
Gluck did in the eighteenth century and Wagner in the nineteenth. 
He was one of their school, and he followed where they had led; 
but the distance he travelled was enormous. Humphries, possibly 
Captain Cook, even Christopher Gibbons, helped to open out the new 
way in church music ; Lawes, Matthew Lock, and Banister were before 
Purcell at the theatres; Lock and Dr. Blow had written odes before he 
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was weaned; the form and plan of his sonatas came certainly from 
Bassani, in all likelihood from Corelli also ; from John Jenkins and the 
other writers of fancies he got something of his workmanship and his 
art of weaving many melodies into a coherent whole ; his knowledge of 
Lulli would help him to terseness, and save him from that drivelling 
and drifting which are the weak points of the old English instrumental 
writers ; he was acquainted with the music of Carissimi, a master of 
certain choral effects. Ina word, he owed much to his predecessors, 
even as Bach, Haydn, Mozart, and Beethoven owed to their pre- 
decessors: and he did as they did—won his greatness by using to fine 
ends the means he found, not by inventing those means, though, like 
them, some means he did invent. 

Like his predecessors, Purcell hung between the playhouse, the 
church, and the court; but, unlike most of them, he had only one 
style, which had to serve in one place as in another. I have already 
shown the growth of the secular spirit in music. In Purcell that 
spirit reached its height. His music is always secular, always purely 
Pagan. I do not mean that it is inappropriate in the church—for 
nothing more appropriate was ever written—nor that Purcell was 
insincere, as our modern church composers are insincere, without 
knowing it. I do mean that of genuine religious emotion, of the 
sustained ecstasy of Byrde and Palestrina, it shows no trace. I should 
not like to have to define the religious beliefs of any man in Charles II’s 
court ; but it would seem that Purcell was religious in his way. He 
accepted the God of the church as the savage accepts the God of his 
fathers ; he wrote his best music with a firm conviction that it would 
please his God. But his God was an entity placed afar off, unapproach- 
able ; and of entering into communion with Him through the medium 
of music, Purcell had no notion. The ecstatic note I take to be the 
true note of religious art; and in lacking it, in having no sense of 
it, Purcell stands close to the early religious painters and monkish 
writers, to the carvers of twelfth-century wood-work and the builders 
of Gothic cathedrals. He thinks of externals, and never dreams of 
looking for “inward light”; and the proof is that he seems never 
consciously to endeavour to express a mood, but strenuously seeks to 
depict images called up by the words he sets. With no intention of 
being flippant, but in all seriousness, I declare it is my belief that if 
Purcell had ever set the Agnus Dez (and I don’t remember that he 
did) he would have drawn a frisky lamb and tried to paint its snow- 
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white fleece ; and this not because he lacked reverence, but because of 
his absolute religious saiveté, and because the drawing and painting 
external objects (so to speak) in music was his sole mode of expression. 
It should be clearly understood that word-painting is not descriptive 
music. Speaking broadly, descriptive music suggests to the ear, word- 
painting tothe eye. But the two merge in each other. What we call 
a higher note is so called because sounds produced by the more rapid 
vibrations make every being, without exception, who has a musical ear 
think of height ; just as a lower note makes us all think of depth. Hence 
a series of notes forming an arch on paper, may, and does, suggest an 
arch to one’s imagination through the ear. It is perhaps a dodge, but 
Handel used it extensively: for instance, in such choruses as A// We 
like Sheep, When His Loud Voice (Jephtha), nearly every choral number 
of /srael in Egypt, and some of the airs. Bach used it too, and we 
find it—the rainbow theme in Das Rheingold is anexample—in Wagner. 
But with these composers “word-painting,” as it is called, seems always 
to be used for a special effect ; whereas it is the very essence of Purcell’s 
music. He has been reproved for it by the eminent Hullah ; but 
the truth is, you might as well call rhyme a “defect” of the couplet, 
or the absence of rhyme a “defect” of blank verse. It is an integral 
part of Purcell, as inseparable as sound from tone, as atoms from 
the element they constitute. And the question, why did Purceil write 
thus, and not as Mozart and Beethoven, brings me to the point at 
which I must show the precise relationship in which he stood to his 
musical ancestors, and how in writing as he did he was merely carrying 
on and developing their technique. 

For we must not forget that the whole problem for the seventeenth 
century was one of technique. The difficulty was to spin a tone-web 
which should be at once beautiful, expressive, and, above all things, 
modern—in some sort of touch with the common feeling of the time. 
I have told how the earlier composers spun their web, and how 
Lawes attained to loveliness of a special kind by pure declamation. 
In later times there was an immense common fund of common phrases, 
any one of which only needed modification by a composer to enable 
him to express anything he pleased. But Purcell came betwixt the 
old time and the new, and had to build up a technique which was not 
wholly his own, by following with swift steps and unwearied energy 
on lines indicated even while Lawes was living. Those lines were, of 
course, in the direction of word-painting ; and I must admit that the 
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first word-painting seems very silly to nineteenth century cars and eyes 
—cyes not less than ears. To the work of the early men, Purcell’s 
stands in just the same relation as Bach’s declamation stands to Lawes’s. 
Lawes declaims with a single eye on making clear the points of his 
poem: the voice rises or falls, lingers on a note or hastens away to that 
sole end. Bach also declaims—indecd his music is entirely based on 
declamation—but as one who wishes to communicate an cmotion, and 


considers beauty quite as important as expression. With him the 
voice rises or falls as a man’s voice does when he experiences keen 
sensation; but every line of his melody as it gocs along and up 
and down the stave is treated conventionally and changed into a 
lovely pattern for the ear’s delight ; and as there can be no regular 


pattern without regular rhythm, rhythm is a vital element in Bach's 
music. So with Purcell—with a difference. The ecariy “imitative ” 
men had sought chiefly for dainty conceits. Pepys was the noted 
composer of Beauty Retire, and his joy when he went to church, 
“where fine music on the word trumpet,” will be remembered. He 
doubtless liked the clatter of it, and liked the clatter the more for 
occurring on that word, and probably he was not very curious as to 
whether it was really beautiful or not. But Purcell could not write 
an unlovely thing. His music on the word trumpet would be beautiful 
(it is, in Bonduca) ; and if he sent (as he did) the bass plunging head- 
long from the top to the bottom of a scale to illustrate “they that 
go down to the sea in ships,” that hcadlong plunge would be beautiful 
too—so beautiful as to be heard with as great pleasure by those who 
know what the words are about as by those who don’t. Like Bach, 
Purcell depended much on rhythm for the effect of his pattern; unlike 
Bach, his patterns have a strangely picturesque quality ; through the 
ear they suggest the forms of leaf and blossom, the trailing tendril— 
suggest them only, and dimly, vaguely, yet, one feels, with exquisite 
fidelity. Thus Purcell—following those who, in sending the voice part 
along the line, pressed it up at the word “high” and down at “low,” 
and thus got an irregularly wavy line of tone or melody—solved the 
problem of spinning his continuous web of sound; and the fact that 
his web is beautiful, and possesses this peculiar picturesquencss, is his 
justification for solving it in this way. After all, his way was the way 
of the early designers, who filled their circles, squares, and triangles with 
the forms of leaf and flower. And just as these forms were afterwards 
conventionalised and used by thousands who probably had no vaguest 
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notion of their origin, so many of Purcell’s phrases became ossified 
and fell into the common stock of phrases which form the language of 
music. It is interesting to note that Pasquini and Kuhnau went to 
work very much in Purcell’s fashion, and added to that same stock, 
from which Handel and Bach and every subsequent composer drew, 
each adding something of his own. 

It was not by accident that Purcell, with this astonishing fertility 
in picturesque phrases, should also have written so many and so 
vividly-coloured picturesque pieces—pieces, I mean, descriptive of the 
picturesque. Of course, to write an imitative phrase is quite another 
matter from writing a successful piece of descriptive music. But in 
Purcell the same faculty enabled him to do both. No poet of that time 
seems to have been enamoured of hedgerows and flowers and fields, nor 
can I say with certitude that Purcell was. Yet, in imagination at least, 
he loves to dwell amongst them ; and not the country alone, the thought 
of the sea also, stirs him deeply. There need only be some mention 
of sunshine or rain among the leaves, green trees or wind-swept grass, 
the yellow sea-beach or the vast sea-depths, and his imagination 
flames and flares. His best music was written when he was appealed 
to throughout a long work—as The Tempest—in this manner. Hence, 
it seems to me, that quality which his music, above any other music 
in the world, possesses—a peculiar sweetness: not a boudoir sweetness 
like Chopin’s, nor a sweetness corrected, like Chopin’s, by a subtle 
strain of poisonous acid or sub-acid quality, but the sweet and whole- 
some cleanliness of the open air, the fields, the freshness of sun and 
showers and cool morning winds. I am not exaggerating the import- 
ance of this element in his music. It is perpetually present ; so that 
at last one comes to think, as I have been compelled to think this long 
time, that Purcell wrote nothing but descriptive music all his life. Of 
course, it may be that the special formation of his melodies misleads 
one sometimes, and that Purcell, in inventing them, often did not dream 
of depicting natural objects. But, remembering the gusto with which 
he sets descriptive words, using these phrases consciously with a 
picturesque purpose, it is hard to accept this view. In all likelihood 
he was constituted similarly to Weber, who, his son asserts, curiously 
converted the lines and colours of trees, and winding roads, and all 
objects of nature into thematic material. (There is an anecdote— 
apparently, for a wonder, a true one—which shows he took the idea of 
a march from a heap of chairs stacked upside down in a beer-garden 
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during a shower of rain.) But Purcell is infinitely simpler, less fevered, 
than Weber. Sometimes his melodies have the long-drawn frail delicacy, 
the splendidly ordered irregularity of a trailing creeper, and something 
of its endless variety of leaf clustering round a central stem. But there 
is no tropical luxuriance. A grave simplicity prevails; and we find 
no jewellery : which shows Purcell to have been a supreme artist. 

So far I have spoken of his music generally ; and now that I come to 
deal (briefly, for my space is far spent) with his orchestral, choral, and 
chamber music and songs, and first with the choral music, I begin to 
fear that by insisting so strongly on the distinctive sweetness of Purcell’s 
melody, I may have given a partially, or a totally, wrong impression. 
Let me say at once, therefore, that delicate as he often was, and sweet 
as he was more often, although he could write melodies which are mere 
iridescent filaments of tone, he never got flabby, or was other than crisp, 
and he could, and did, write themes as flexible, sinewy, unbreakable, 
as perfectly tempered steel bands. And these themes he could lay 
together and weld into choruses of gigantic strength. The subject 
and counter-subject of Thou art the King of Glory (in the Te Deum 
in D), the themes of Let all Rehearse, and some of the melodies built 
upon the ground bass of the final chorus (both in D2oclesian), the 
subjects of many of the fugues in the anthems, are as energetic as 
anything written by Handel, Bach, or Mozart. And as for the choruses 
he makes of them, Handel’s are perhaps loftier and larger structures, 
and Bach succeeds in getting effects which Purcell never got, for the 
simple reason that Purcell, coming a generation before Bach, never tried, 
or thought of trying, to get them. But within his limits he achieves 
results that can only be described as stupendous. For instance, the 
chorus I have just mentioned—Zet all Rehearse—makes one think of 
Handel, because Handel obviously thought of it when he wrote Fixed 
in his Everlasting Seat; and though Handel works out the idea to 
greater length, can we say that he gets a proportionately greater effect ? 
I have not the faintest wish to elevate Purcell at Handel’s expense, for 
Handel is to me, as to all men, one of the gods of music; but Purcell 
also is one of the gods, and I must insist that in this particular chorus, 
working with smaller means and within narrower limits, he equalled 
Handel. It is not always so; for Handel is king of writers for the 
chorus, as Purcell is king of those who paint in music. But though 
Handel wrote more great choruses, his debt to Purcell is enormous. 
His way of hurling great masses of choral tone at his hearers is derived 
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from Purcell, and so is the rhetorical plan of many of his choruses, with 
their recurring climaxes all working towards one ultimate intensest 
climax. But in Purcell, despite his sheer strength, we never fail to get 
the characteristic Purcellian touch, the little unexpected inflexion, or bit 
of coloured harmony, that reminds that this is the music of the open air, 
not of the study, that does more than this, that actually floods you in a 
moment with a sense of the spacious blue heavens with light clouds 
flying. For instance, one gets it in the great Ze Deum, when the 
trumpet enters at the fifth bar before the end of the first section ; 
again at Zo Thee Cherubim, where the first and second trebles run 
down in liquid thirds, with magical effect ; once more at the fourteenth 
bar of Thou art the King of Glory, where he uses his favourite device 
of following the flattencd leading note of the dominant key in one part 
with the sharp leading note in another part, a device used with even 
more exquisite result in the chorus of Full Fathom Five. Purcell is 
in many ways like Mozart, and in none more than in these incessantly 
distinctive touches, though in character the touches are as the poles apart. 
In Mozart, especially when he veils the poignancy of his emotion 
under a scholastic mode of expression, a sudden tremor in the voice, 
as it were, often betrays him, and none can resist the pathos of it. 
Purcell’s touches are pathetic, too, in another fashion: pathetic because 
of the curious sense of human weakness, the sense of tears, caused 
by the sudden relaxation of emotional tension that inevitably results 
when one comes on a patch of simple naked beauty where nothing 
but elaborate grandeur expressive of powerful exaltation had been 
anticipated. That Purcell foresaw this result, and deliberately used the 
means to achieve it, I cannot doubt. These momentary slackenings of 
tense excitement are characteristic of the ecstatic mood, and inseparable 
from it, and he must have known that they really go to augment its 
intensity. All Purcell’s choruses, however, are not of Handelian 
mould; for he wrote many that are sheer loveliness from beginning 
to end, many that are the very voice of the deepest sadness, many, 
again, showing a gaiety, an “unbuttoned” festivity of feeling, such 
as never came into music again until Beethoven introduced it as a new 
thing. The opening of one of the complimentary odes, Celebrate this 
Festival, fairly carries one off one’s feet with the excess of jubilation 
in the rollicking rhythm and living melody of it. And the supremacy 
of Purcell’s art is shown not more here than in the succession of 
simple harmonies by which he gets the unutterable mournful poignancy 
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of Thou Kunowest, Lord, that unsurpassed and unsurpassable picce of 
choral writing which Dr. Crotch, one of the “English School,” living 
in an age less sensitive even than this to Purcellian beauty, felt to be so 
great that it would be a desecration to set the words again. Other 
composers set the words again ; and Purcell’s setting abides, and looks 
down upon every other, as Beethoven’s Nzxth upon every other 
symphony. 

Purcell is also a chief, though not the chief, among song writers. 
And he stands in the second place by reason of the very faculty which 
places him among the first of instrumental and choral writers. That 
dominating picturesque power of his, that tendency to write picturcsque 
melodies as well as picturesque movements, compelled him to treat the 
voice as he treated any other instrument, and he writes page after page 
which would be at least as effective on any other instrument ; and as 
more can be got out of voice than out of any other instrument, and 
the first song-writers get out all that can be got, it follows that 
Purcell is below them. But only the very greatest of them have 
beaten him, and by sheer perfection of phrase he often runs them very 
close. Still, Mozart, Bach, and Handel do move us more profoundly. 
And an odd. demonstration that Purcell the instrumental writer is 
almost Purcell the composer for the voice, is that in such songs as 
Halcyon Days (in The Tempest) the same phrases are perhaps less 
grateful on the voice than repeated by an instrument. The phrase 
“ That used to lull thee in thy sleep” (in Zhe Judian Queen) is divine 
when it is sung, but how thrilling is its touching expressiveness, how 
it seems to speak, when the ’cellos play it! There are, of course, truly 
vocal melodies in Purcell (as there are in Beethoven and Berlioz, who 
also were not great writers for the voice), and some of them might 
almost be Mozart’s own. The only difference that may be felt between 
While Joys Celestial (Cecilia Ode of 1683) and a Mozart song, is that 
in Mozart one gets the frequent human touch, and in Purcell the 
frequent suggestion of free winds and scented blossoms. The various 
scattered songs, such as Mad Tom (which is possibly not Purcell’s at 
all), or Mad Bess (which certainly is), 1 have no room to discuss ; but 
I may remark that the madness was merely an excuse for exhibiting 
a series of passions in what was reckoned at the time a natural manner. 
Nor have I space to discuss Purcell’s instrumental music and his instru- 
mentation, but must refer shortly to the fact that his overtures to plays 
are equal to Handel’s best in point of grandeur, and that in freedom, 
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quality of melody, and daring—and fruitful—use of new harmonies, his 
sonatas are ahead of anything attempted until Mozart came. They 
cannot very well be compared to Bach’s suites, and they are infinitely 
fresher than the writings of the Italians whom he imitated. As for 
Purcell’s instrumentation, it is primitive compared to Mozart’s, but when 
he uses the instruments in groups or batteries he obtains gorgeous 
contrasts and combinations of colour. He gets delicious effects by 
means of obbligato instrumental parts in the accompaniments to such 
songs as Charen the Peaceful Shade Invites; and those who have heard 
the Ze Deum in D may remember that even Bach never got more 
wonderful results from the sweeter tones of the trumpet. 


V. 


Thus Purcell wrought: the last and greatest of the great English 
school. And when we English awake to the fact that we have a musi¢ 
which ought to speak more intimatcly to us than all the music of the 
continental composers, his work will be marvelled at as a new-created 
thing, and his pieces will appear on English programmes and displace 
the masscs of noisome shoddy which we revel in just now. It will then 
be recognised, as even Burney, failing to recognise much, recognised 
a century ago, that “in the accent of, passion, and expression of 


English words, the vocal music of Purcell is .... as superior to 
Handel’s as an original poem to a translation.” If Burney referred to 
Purcell’s choral music, this is true praise, though ‘too slight for one of 
the very greatest musicians the world has produced. 


JOHN F. RUNCIMAN. 





JOB THE WHITE 


(A Fo’c’sLE YARN) 


OMEN, wutches! No, I’m not, 
\ I'll contradick ye like a shot— 
Me that’s havin’ the greatest respec’ 
For what they’re callin’ the waeker sec’, 
Me that’s special devoted, devoted— 
That’s the word—lek mostly noted 
For the civil to women. But the thing is clear, 
This wutch, this Banks, that was raisin’ here 
Lek a native you'd be say’n’ of the Islan, 
No doubt, but, bless ye! goin’ a-spilin’ 
In English sarvice, like a warp in the wud, 
More English til Manx. For the Manx is gud ; 
But when the Manx is strainin’ urrov them, 
What is there left? I don’t know the wharrov them, 
But bad, bad, bad. For a rael Manx woman. 
Is useful and contented uncommon. 
Useful—you’re likin’ a purty face ? 
Soam I. But about.a place 
It’s useful you’re wantin’, clainin’ the house, 
Mindin’ the childher, milkin’ the cows— 
Cows! There’s women, I'll be bail, 
Aye, plenty, that don’t know a teat from a tail— 
Things like yandhar, reared in towns, 
And allis dressed in their Sunday gowns, 
And can’t bile a priddha, and can’t make a puddin’, 
And know’n’ nothin’ excep’ what they shud’n’-— 
Aw, drat the lot! these English swells, 
Women they’re not, nor nither gels, 
But stuck-up Madams, and theirs airs and their cranks— 
Women! women! give me the Manx! 
Lek wives, d’ye see! And what are they for 
But wives? That’s it. And looks? By gor 
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Is it beauty you’re afther ? What’s to hindhar 
The beauty, eh? To sit at a windhar 

All day they’re hardly wanted—what ? 

Nor comb a puppy nor nuss a cat, 

And a coach-and-pair, and buck up to ride in it ; 
No, but to work, and to take a pride in it— 
To work, and need’n’ be a fright. 

There’s hapes o’ them lovely as the light— 
Manx gels, the beautifullest things 

That lives, I tell ye ; women with wings 
That'll lift them over the muck and the mire, 
And lift you, too, if so be you require, 

Only give them a chance, take care of the lek, 
“Take care!” says Harry Injebrek. 

Be good, be kind, go halves at laste ; 

She’s spliced to you, don’t be a baste ; 

Enjoy the giff, and thank the Giver, 

And she’ll be beautiful for ever. 

Aye, aye! I know, there’s odds, there’s odds, 
Poor things! they’re made like paes in pods, 
Aye, the one father and the one mother, 

And goes away ; and some bit of a bother, 
Or wuss, and there they'll driff and driff 

Like the sweepin’s of a besom, and shiff 

This way, that way—Liverpool, 
Manchester—my God! the cru’l! 

Despard! despard! And they walk and they walk, 
And us chaps likin’ the tang o’ the talk, 

Lek used, lek longin’—for the Manx is swect, 
And to hear them chitt’rin’ on the sthreet 

Is plasant, aye. But done, done, done, 

The pick of a grep! Ah, Simmy, my son, 
Remember, remember! But no, then, no! 
Too young, 1 dessay—just so, just so— 

Too young, too young—you’re right, my men, 
Too young is Simmy—aisy then! 

But this wutch I was tellin’, whatavar it was 
That made her a wutch—well, of course, the boss 
Is the Divil himself, and the Divil was hers 
Sure enough, and drilled with spurs 
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Of hell fire; and she had’n’ no shame, 

And up to every divil’s game. 

And had a way to ’tract ye though, 

*Deed she had—as oul’ as a crow, 

Oul’ as oul’; and well spoken enough 

When she liked, ye know ; and, as for the stuff, 

Only now and again, at Fairs, 

Melyas (grippin’ you on the stairs), 

And the lek o’ yandhar. But, when she gorrit, 

Aw, she stuck to it most horrit, 

And as red as blazes, and thinner and thinner, 

And fit for th’ frecken the biggest sinner 

Goin’. And the hobblers at Hollantide 

Would clear out of her road ; and dressed like a bride-— 
My gough! the bonnet and the ribbons 

Hangin’ all about like gibbons, 

And the rings on her fingers, and the mouth that was full 
Of dirt and damnation like a haythen bull, 

But a handsome mouth, but apt to bite— 

And that was the mother of Job the White. 

Now there’s people that fine in their inside 
That the light’s shinin’ through their bodies as wide 
As wide, like a lanthrin jus’, like a globe 
They’ve got for the gas ; and that might ha’ been Job— 
Not a speck—God’s lanthrins I tell ye they are, 
But still, for all, they’re middlin’ rar’. 

And the clothes that was arrim was white—a frock 
Would ye be callin’ it, or a smock ?— 

Like the driven snow, not go’n a-wearin’ 

At the Manx, but jus’ the mother airin’ 

Her English ways ; but stuck to it though, 

This chap—aw, jus’ like the driven snow. 

And the moleskin throusis, and how a party 

Can manage the lek, and the work that clarty— 
Well it’s more til me. Aw, whatavar’s do’n an it, 
Allis as white as the bress of a gannet, 

And nath’ral takin’ to white clothes, 

And keepin’ them white. But goodness knows 
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How at all. Is it God tlfat rigs them 
Out from the first, when he takes and digs them 
From the mould of His clay? We've gorr an account 
Of Christ a-changing on the Mount— 
Peter saw it, and John, and the colour 
Was that white, you'll mind, that navar no fuller 
Could whiten the lek, But allis the same, 
That’s it, like milk, like what’s-its-name— 
But, howsomedavar, it’s God, I suppose, 
It’s God that does it. And, when He’s chose 
A lamb to be a sacrifice, 
He'll have it that whol’some and that nice, 
And He tells the wind, and He tells the rain, 
And the dew and the dust, and not a stain, 
And the earth below, and heaven above, 
For He loves them with a puffeck love. 

I've seen this Job with the sheep afore 
He tuk to the mine, and I’d have swore 
It was angels he was herdin’, aye, 
And him a archangel fresh from the sky— 
White, aw white. And, the dark as pitch, 
You'd see him far off, and the shine and the switch 
Of the glory about him—G/lory! I shudn ? 
Nonsense! Everything he stud in, 
What else wud.it be? and through and through ye, 
And singin’ “Glory! Hallelujah !” 
I’m see’n’ him now, Iam! I am! 
And “ Hallelujah to the Lamb!” 
Yiss, I loved him, that’s the way, 
And lovin’ is lovin’ any day. 

And the care he tuk of this mother, not spaekin’ 
A word, but follerin’, follerin’, saekin’, 
Like Jesus, I’ve watched him through the Fair, 
Follerin’, follerin’, follerin’ there, 
The eye navar off her, follerin’, 
And her a muck of dirt and sin, 
And ragged and boosely, and aw the look ! 
The pitiful!’ No, navar spoke; 
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But where she went he went, and bound to houl’ her, 
And navar a hand, but a power to conthroul her ; 
And people dividin’ to let them pass ; 
So that’s the way, ye see, it was, 
And her mouth lek churnin’ with the foam, 
And navar leff till he gorrer home. 
Poor Job! and the handsome, spick and span, 
The very model of a man— 
Tall and straight, and every limb— 
But silent, silent, that was him, 
Silent, I tell ye. The interleck— 
Well, you know, you’d hardly expec’— 
Poor Job! And the gels ’d be starin’ hard, 
Aw, plenty of them! but he would’n’ regard, 
But on and on, and rather slow, 
And not the lek in Laxdale, no— 
Eyin’ him there, and thinkin’, ye see, 
The splendid sweetheart Job would be ; 
But not for them—God’s sweetheart ; God’s! 
Aisy ? Well, aisy, but what’s the odds? 
There’s some that’s chose to be his own— 
So lave it alone! lave it alone! 
I wush you'd ha’ seen the Pazon wis him— 
But some of ye has—7he Catechism ? 
Aw, not for Job, aw, bless your sowl ! 
Not the smallest notion, hot or coul’, 
Could’n’, I tell ye. Love, men, love, 
That was the Pazon: tryin’ to shove 
The Catechism in Job? He’d take 
His hand, and he’d grip it, and a lil shake, 
And a prayer to hisself, and aw, the wise ! 
And blessin’ him with his sweet ould eyes. 
And it’s lek the Pazon knew who he had, 
God’s angel hidin’ in the lad ; 
He could’n’ miss it, navar fail, 
He was a godly man was Pazon Gale, 
And humble, and, lek enough, abashed 
Before this Job, that was visible washed 
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With the water of the new birth. 
Catechism! No water of earth 

Done yandhar: far from care and strife 
It had its springs in the well of life. 
Praechin? No, nor the Pazon ’ither, 
Navar no praechin to Job. But, whither 
You calls it praechin or calls it pray’n’, 
I'll stick to that, Masthar Hanary Cain. 

So Job was jinin’ the mincrs though, 
And a child’s sort of billet, jus’ only to go 
And light the fires at the mouth of the shaf 
In the mornin’: z/ns is the name they have 
Up at six on weekdays, but startin’ 

At midnight a-Sunday ; and bits o’ cartin’ 
And that, and make himself useful about. 
And well he done the work, no doubt, 

Lek passin’ capital inspaction, 

And givin’ the best of satisfaction ; 

And liked at everybody, men 

And boys, and gangers. Now and then 
Even Captains would be noticin’ 

The studdy he was, and the nate as a pin. 
And for all he was navar cussin’ nor swearin’, 
Nor a mossil 0’ dirty talk was hearin’ 

Urrov of his mouth, and would'n’ go sit 

In the public-house, and smook and spit, 
And chow, and navar no truck with the gels, 
Lek sooreyin, nor anything else, 

This Job was a terble fav’rite, yes, 

“A civilised chap,” they said he was— 

Lek maenin cvz/. And by gough they were right. 
It’s only the once he had a fight, 

And that was with Tommy Cowla, that called 
His mother all the whores, but mauled 

At Job, that knocked him down three times, 
And axed him had he enough (Bob Grimes 
Was backin’ him). “ Have ye got enough?” 
Says Job ; aw, civilised, but tough. 
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But hardly know’n’ what was he doin’, 
Jus’ lek he’d had a round with the moon 
Or somethin’. And Cowla screeched and tore, 
But Cowla did’n’ want no more. 
And I was at say for a three months’ run, 
And so I did’n’ behould the fun, 
But I’ve hard them tellin’. 

So the mother fell 
In the “ Dragon’s Den,” and jus’ as well, 
And Job that found her all the same ; 
But I’ve tould ye afore about that game ; 
And I tould ye how Job was settled to live 
With Jack Pentreath and Nelly, and give 
Half of his wages for his mate, 
Them’s the conditions, I beg ter state ; 
And done it honourable—aye, 
That was the chap, aw, navar say die! 

Now I'll tell ye a thing about Job and his ways, 
And mind you'll remember, for it’ll come in its place. 
They’re talkin’ of diff’rin’ pessins’ religions, 

Well, I tell ye, Job’s was pigeons— 
Lek lovely little idols he had, 
- Idols, mosely. Aw, bedad, 
Lek worshippin’, lek fancy birds, 
Lek petses—no, that’s not the words— 
Lek holy things from heaven they’d be 
A-puppose to keep him company, 
And coo, and coo; and allis white, 
Aw, sartinly. Yes, yes, there might 
Happen a blue-rock, now and then, 
But white though, white, aw, it’s white that was in, 
Lek nath’ral—what? lek takin’ to ’m 
For the white he was. I mind a pome, 
At Tommy Big-eyes, agate o’ yandhar, 
Very sweet and very tandhar— 
But aisy all! They’d come with a rush, 
They’d come with a look, they’d come with a wush, 
And divin’ there in Job’s bussum, 
That’d sthroogh them as gentle as gentle, and nuss-um 
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Most beautiful, and peck and probe, 
A-kissin’ him—aw, bless this Job! 
Nice, I tell ye. But Tommy Cowla 
Had a spite again’ Job since the time I toul’ ya, 
And watched his chance, and gorr a shot o’ them— 
And fired, and mosely kilt the lot o’ them— 
The dirt! And a big oul’ scatt’rin’ gun, 
Aye, and boasted what he’d done. 
But Kirree Bullkyerna, Harry’s wife, 
Licked him within an inch of his life: 
Aw, it’s her could do it pretty fairish— 
The strongest woman in all the parish— 
And “Is’n’ he dead? Then more’s the pirrie, 
He ought to be.” Aw, that was Kirree. 
And the chaps delighted, I tell ye though 
And “ Ha-ha-ha!” and “ Ho-ho-ho!” 
One Sunday night, at twelve o'clock, 
Poor Job was up and off with the cock, 
To light the kilns, and his tay in a can, 
And a little Cornish pick in his han’, 
And rather unwillin’, Nelly said, 
And low in his mind, like a surt of a dread, 
Lek somethin’ bound to happen, and waitin’ 
A bit at the door, and hesitatin’, 
And wantin’ company. And Jack, with his jokeses, 
And “ What’s doin’ on ye, Job?” and coaxes, 
And off alone, and over the hills, 
But I tell ye he navar seen them kilns. 
For when Jack was half-way up to the mine, 
Jus’ when the day bruck, he found him ly’n’ 
Dead on the road ; and all lek mixed 
With dust and blood, and straight betwixt 
His eyes a smash, that . . . Come then, come! 
Dhrop it! dhrop it! . . . And the skira and the scum .. 
But ...0O,my God! And a hatchet there 
Close alongside, and the bits of hair 
And... Nothen, no! ... the red and the white .. 
But Job was murdered in the night. 
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And “Tommy Cowla!” that was the shout, 
Tommy Cowla! and the jeel and the rout 
Agate o’ this Tommy, and ’d tore him in pieces 
If it had’n’ been for a lot o’ poleeses 
That was sent from Douglas, and stoned and sodded, 
But stuck to their man, and tuk and quodded 
Middlin’ slippy, and a-boord o’ the Tram, 
And the whole of Laxdale was one big Damn ! 

Now aisy! This Cowla—Tommy I mane— 
Had a cousin workin’ on Ballacain, 
A farm that’s jus’ a little bit south, 
And nearly abreast of the mine’s mouth. 
And this cousin ye see, was callin’ Bill, 
Cowla, of course, of Cowla’s mill. 
A silenter chap ye navar seen, 
Silent, sullen—for the king or the queen, 
Not a word from Cowla. Proud? 
Well, I can’t say ; but jus’ like a cloud, 
Goin’, goin-—and I navar heard, 
For nobody knew and nobody cared 
What was in him. Lek fire ’ill sleep 
Unknownst in your houl’, and creep and creep 
Till it’s smellin’ the margazine, and catches, 
And busses, and up to heaven in matches. 
There’s cargoes liable that plan, 
But the liablest is the heart of a man. 
Not all, no, no! there’s hapes that hes’n’ 
A grain o’ powder from stem to mezzin, 
Soul or body, wood or wire, 
Nor fire, nor nothin’ to light a fire. 
But ’Iliam Cowla, you cou/d see that in him, 
Smouldhrin’ fire ; and well to batten him 
In time. Even so, you're in a quandary, 
But, tuk on the sudden, danger’s very ! 

Well, you know, at the Ballacain 
There was a daughter they were callin’ Jane. 
Pretty she was, and a sweetheart arrar 
That was comin’ urrov the Ballavarrar, 
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Kirk Conachan way ; and, ye see, these two 
Had a bit of sooreyin’ to do, 
And done it gran’, and often togathar 
Till the stroke of twelve, and then the father, 
Or lek enough the mother, would give 
A little cough, and make beli’v’ 
They were thinkin’ it time for him to go, 
But, bless your sowls! of coorse you know, 
And starts, and takes a partin’ kess, 
The long, the long .... But navertheless— 
Aw dear, aw dear! What foolishness! 
Aw, foolish enough. But all the time 
This ’Illiam was burnin’ like the lime 
On the slack, not a wink, not a word, not a look, 
Burnin’, burnin’, and the Divil’s crook 
Twisted in his innards there, 
Jallous! jallous! Aw, beware 
Of yandhar, my men—the cat that rags 
Your heart to scraps, and tears and drags, 
And makes you a livin’ hell. Let be! 
But beware, beware of jallousy ! 
Not a word, no, no! One night he tuk 
A lanthrin, and waited in the muck 
Of the yard till the Ballavarrar come out, 
And held it up to see no doubt 
Was he handsome, held it up in his face 
Quite close, and star’s, and growls, at laste 
So I’ve h’ard at this young spark, 
Growls, and grunts, and away in the dark. 
But the Sunday I was tellin’ you there, 
He was at the chapel, and seen the pair, 
And followed them, and as slow as slow, 
And often stoppin’ and claspin’ though, 
And kissin’, and every kiss a drive 
Straight in his heart, aw man alive! 
And the Divil fiddlin’ at the latch 
Of his throat, and had to dodge and watch 
His distance, aye! and hould his breath, 
Lek a shadda follerin’, lek a shadda of death. 
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And he got the axe, and tuk the lane 
Such times he thought the sooreyin’ 
’D be over at them, and a bit he was plannin’ 
Away from the house. So there he was stannin’. 
But I tell ye though, this Ballavarrar 
Went out on the back, and as straight as an arrar 
Up the mountain, bein’ navar used 
Of the lek at all, but jus’ he choosed 
This once, this once. And so, no wondhar, 
Of coorse Bill Cowla done a blundhar, 
Llundhar ! says.you? Good sakes! don’t worrit, 
Got for to be, and that’s aburrit. 

Stannin’, stannin’. And Job come on, 
And he struck him on the forehead, one! 
And struck and struck 
He knew it was Job the very first blaw, 
But he could’n’ stop, he said, and ¢he raw 
Of the flesh, he said, and the brains all flyin’, 
And “Oh!” he said, “to see him lyin’,” 
And “ The white,” he said, “ the white that come 
All urrov him lek glory, and dumb, 
Dumb,” he said, “like a sacrifice, 
Like offered up, like Christ, like Christ ! 
The Lamb of God, the chosen Prince, 
And me to be off’rin’ him up for the sins, 
Oh yes! I thought, for the sins of the world ; 
And my head was a-fire, and the whole of me whirled 
In a jeel of damnation,” aw, he toul’ the Jury 
And the Judge, “ damnation,” he said, “ and fury,” 
And “struck and struck” 
‘That’s what he toul’ them. Ye see, he confessed. 
Aw, free enough ; and Tommy dismessed. 
A week this Tommy was in prison ; 
But the cousin, bless ye! was all lek frizzin’ 
In the fires of Hell with the miserable 
And the bad he felt, and was’n’ able 
To ate nor drink till he’d made up his mind, 
And had it out though, “’fessed and signed, 
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And all, and surely a dale batthar, 
And nothin’ more about the matthar 
Excep’ to be hung. How else would it be? 
Hangin’? D them, sartinly ! 
Pardonin’? Murderers? What do they want? 
God can afford it, but man can’t. 
What next? It’s not what man proposes— 
*Cha jeanoo dunverys, spoke at Moses 
And wrote at God in the Tables there. 
The Ten Commandments. Well, it’s queer 
The rubbidge some people is talkin’ still— 
It’s reglar disagreeable. 
But the man ts penitent? That’s the thing, 
And though of course he has to swing, 
Still if it’s a godly sorra he’s hevin, 
We know his sins is all forgiven, 
For the Lord ’ll be glad of any pretance, 
And the Pazon there to give him a chance— 
So that’s your size. 
So the chap was hung, 
And the dhrippin’ with tears ; and, I tell ye, we sung 
“ O God, our help in Ages past,” 
The very next day, and this Tommy, like brass, 
In the front of the Choir. For, ye see, the hangin’ 
Was Saturday High Market, and jangin’ 
And jingin’ enough, and good raison there wud be, 
And to set the ’sample and all it shud be— 
O God our help, and very nice 
And sollum lek; but the Pazon’s vice— 
Aw dear, aw dear! what zwas it resamblin ? 
I don’t know .... but.... thramblin’, thramblin’. 
So the chap was hung. But first of all 
This Job had a terble funeral, 
Terble in the world howavar, 
Bless ye! the miners done it clavar. 
And the Clerk, and the Manager, and the Inspacthors, 
And the Chairman of the Board of Diracthors! 





* The Sixth Commandment in Manx, 
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And the Psalm was rose at the door, but hushed 

Immadient, for the people scushed 

Lek under their breath, ye know, and shoo’d ; 

But three pigeons, the last that was left of the brood, 

Lit on the coffin, and coo’d and coo’d 

Most sorrowful, and “ No man molest them!” 

Says the Pazon, and strooghed the birds, and blest them. 
And 'Illiam! poor ’Illiam! They’re both of them white 

In Heaven, both. Aw, the lovely light! 

He knows his Job, they’re togathar now, 

And the where and the when, and the why and the how, 

Is all forgot at them, I expeck, 

And their arms around each other’s neck, 

And lookin’ and lookin’, and wonderin’, 

The fond they are. And sin, oh sin! 

And death is gone, and reconciled. 

O Holy Jesus, meek and mild! 

You’ve made them one in sweet accord, 

And they’re for ever “ with the Lord.” 


T. E. BRown. 
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A COLLECTIVIST’S REPLY 


N an article appearing in the October number of THE NEW 
] REVIEW, and jocosely entitled “The Mutual* Relations of Men 
and Women,” Mr. A. Clerk propounds the following paradoxical 
question :—“ Why is it considered extremely and unpardonably wrong 
for a woman to live in irregular relations with men and only pardonably 
wrong and no worse than you might expect, for the same men to live in 
irregular relations with the same women?” 

An unfortunate obscurity in the wording leaves it an open question 
whether the condition commonly called prostitution is referred to, or 
that kind of sexual relationship which is not prostitution, but which is 
the irregular union of a man and a woman out of wedlock; but a 
perusal of the article convinces us that the latter interpretation is 
intended. In the presumption, therefore, that the enquiry is limited to 
the different degrees of blame which society distributes between a given 
woman and a given man who have consented together to the same 
irregularity, we may proceed to recapitulate the argument on which this 
ingenious writer founds his defence of the convention and his plea for its 
continuance. First, he presents it with an origin; this he discovers in 
the theory or, as he expresses it, the “ratiocination ”” that “each sex 
makes rules” in sexual morality “for itself and not for the other,” and 
that as women have made more stringent laws than men they treat the 
offending woman with severity, and that as men have not made 
stringent laws they do not treat the offending man with severity. 
Society finding itself confronted by two inconsistencies adopts an 
evasive demeanour and smoothly holding out a hand to either unites 
them in a third “conventional rule”—which is as given above. This 
rule, continues our author, is “applied with great firmness and con- 
sistence by every civilised community, and denounced as cruelly 
inequitable by neariy every one who refers articulately to it” ; neverthe- 
less (he contends) it is “a good and wise rule—or, at all events, cannot 





* In all cases of quotation from the former article the italics are the present writer’s. 
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be departed from without the sacrifice of a whole series of institutions 
forming the basis of civilised life, and pronounced wise and good by the 
overwhelming majority of civilised people.” : 

A recalcitrant thinker might possibly be here thrown on the enquiry 
whether it is worth while to try and. preserve so ramshackle a social 
building as this which depends for coherent existence on the binding 
propertics of such untempered mortar. But let that pass. Referring 
us to that vague realm of fictional bases for impious views commonly 
called “History,” our author goes on to support his contention by. an 
analogical comparison of the two sexes to two clubs each having a 
different rule as to card-playing. From this he carries his argument 
to the next point. This is one exceedingly pertinent to the subject, 
being no less than the question, How did the custom of monogamic 
marriage arise? The odd thing is the effect which it has upon our 
author’s mind, for he immediately faces round and puts an extinguisher 
upon the whole of his former argument, so that, in the latter part of an 
article devoted to the defence of the “ratiocination” that “each sex 
makes rules for itself” in sexual matters “and mot for the other,’ he 
suggests that the institution of monogamic marriage was originally 
imposed upon unwilling men by “virtuous women who now rule the 
civilised world to the extent of regulating as they will the relations 
between themselves and men.” “Does anybody,” he asks, “really 
believe that monogamous marriage was the invention of men, or would 
be maintained by men as the cardinal institution of civilised society, 
if women had nothing to say in the matter ?” 

While thus inhumanly tripping up his own argument, his method 
remains the same: he supports himself by an analogy. However, at its 
most convincing, an analogy is not a proof, and the burden of that our 
author again throws upon “ History.” Now an application to history 
is a very delicate affair, for genuine research sometimes results in 
the production of an unexpected negative when all we wanted was 
confirmation. 

Here, for example, is our author’s historical postulate: he appre- 
hends that it is a “ prevailing opinion” amongst historical students that 
“in very early times, among all comparatively advanced races of men, 
women were considered and treated less as free and independent 
individuals than as property—more valuable property by a great deal 
than horses or cattle, but still property,” and that the amount of 
the property held by a single man was limited only to the number 
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“his means, position, and power in the community ” would enable him 
to “acquire, maintain, and retain.” “No one,” he continues, “has 
ever suggested that a man should be limited by law to the ownership 
of one horse or one cow, and in so far as women are substantially the 
property of men, there is no room for the idea of marriage as we 
know it. Wherever the practice arises of one woman being a man’s 
wife, and others who may belong to him occupying an inferior position, 
there the favoured woman, at any rate, has ceased to be a chattel, 
and has obtained recognition as a human being. It is intelligible 
enough that before monogamy was an established institution, women, 
being human, should aspire and endeavour to be treated accordingly.” 
Starting from this point he conceives that a moment arose when the 
“ablest” women addressed themselves to make a bargain with their 
husbands. The language of the bargain as given by the author is 
moving and eloquent; the terms were that each husband should rid 
himself of the less-favoured wives and accord to the most favoured the 
position of sole wife, in exchange for an amicable demeanour on her 
part instead of a less sulky one! 

I am sorry to think how indifferently the terms of the bargain have 
been carried out on either side. 

There are no other points of humour in the article saving an 
implicit definition of the “virtuous woman” as one who, discovering 
that the supply of men does not cover the demand in the marriage 
market, proceeds to acquire for herself the monopoly of at least one. 

Now our author's “historical” position is an interesting example 
of imaginative inability to reach out the mind toa set of conceptions 
differing from those of the present. This limited idea of uniformity 
almost necessarily resolves an “historical” opinion into a series of 
question-begging assertions. Why, for example, are we to assume that 
monogamy always followed on and did not sometimes precede polygamy? 
And why are we to assume that it is any more “human” than that state 
or polyandry? Why again are we to assume that a man is always 
the centre and head of a family? Or that the relationship between 
men and women has been universally that of a man and his wife or 
wives ? 

There is really no reason except that these are leading notions 
consonant with the present nineteeth century European range of 
view. As a matter of fact, no such uniformity is to be found in 
history ; great lines are discoverable along which social: development 
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may be said roughly to have’ proceeded, but there is no uniformity at 
all ‘in the application. On the contrary, every (in our view) topsy- 
turvy practice in sexual connexion and in human relationship has 
found a place one time or another in human society and has maintained 
itself under the sanction of contemporary law, order, and religion. 

In looking for some consistent rule amidst this changing and various 
scene, we seem to discover that modifications and development in 
sexual relationship only followed upon some other conception of an 
advantage to the tribe as a whole. The construction of a counter- 
postulate to that of our author must therefore depend upon this idea. 
We might throw out, for example, the suggestion—and it is at least 
capable of being justified by some of the facts—that :—Sexrual interest 
alone, whether of men or women, has never been the starting-point or 
Joundation of any enduring social order; on the contrary, when 
removed from subordination to some other convenience and permitted 
in itself to become a predominating motive, it has proved eminently 
destructive. Sub-enquiries depending upon this postulate might be: 
What was the great determining motive of sexual regulation in the 
past? And is there any new determining motive arising in the 
present? 

If our author were to seek support for his “prevailing opinion” 
concerning women in ancient times, by a reference to the practices 
of the great Teutonic and Scandinavian, the Egyptian and Semitic, or 
the Roman nations, he would be hard put to it. I do not deny that 
many instances of great oppression and degradation would be 
discovered, but that is not quite the point. Take, for example, the 
little we know concerning our own race: the rule in Teutonic and 
Scandinavian tribes appears to be an approximation to the monogamic 
law of marriage accompanied by looser ties formed with captive 
women.* The position enjoyed by the free women of the tribe was 
a high one; they are described in the Sagas with honour and respect 
as “housewives” or, in many cases, as wise prophetesses whose words 
could sway the national will. In the Eddic poems we find the 
well-ordered patriarchal state: gradually transforming itself to a fatal 
change of manners; this seems to have been dependent on an 
increase in the acquirement of foreign slave-women and the intro- 





* This was probably traceable to remains of the practice of exogamous marriage. The 
present writer has left out all explicit reference to exogamy, because it is too wide a subject for 
a short article, and not necessary to the argument, 
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duction of a lower form of polygamy ; in the consequent debauchery 
the great houses went to pieces and perished, but the lower ranks clung 
perforce to the old ways, being unable to acquire captive women. In 
this instance the assumed order is reversed; we find a falling away 
from an approximation to monogamy, not a rise towards it ; we also 
discover that the initial difference between women was nothing referring 
to the favour of the husband, but was dependent upon whether they 
were born into the tribe or were slaves captured out of it. But let us 
examine a little the inchoate conditions of group or tribal life for 
some very striking facts. Into these very early phases of the race we 
must be careful not to intrude our modern idea of a man as the 
centre, round which a family grows up, nor assume that from the very 
beginning of conscious existence men primarily regarded women as 
wives. 

The word “ family ” brings us to our root idea. And I must pause 
for a moment to express my enduring amazement that any one should 
accomplish an article propounding a theory concerning the relations of 
men and women, and from beginning to end of that article should never 
once introduce the terms “ mother—child—father.” I set the words down 
in the order in which the conception of these great primal relationships 
appears to have reached the consciousness of humanity. We have 
already suggested that, roughly, mankind developed socially on certain 
great phases *—phases which are more or less contrasts the one of the 
other, and which yet in process of time and in deference to some 
newly-discovered need slowly melted the one into the other. The 
evidence for these phases and changes is to be found in the traces left in 
language, customs, literature, history, the habits of tribes still lingering 
in an early stage of racial development, and in certain deep tracks which 
primal ideas leave endurably in the human nature. In the very earliest 
time the probabilities of the evidence go to convince us that the group 
or tribe first built itself up on the relationship to the mother. Paternity 
was too casual, too accidental a matter, to receive recognition; the 
mother-tie was, on the contrary, of importance. The earliest recog- 
nised relationship, therefore, between a man and woman would be not 
that of husband and wife but that of mother and son, and the 
recollection of manifestations of mother-wit and resource, and of early 





* Readers are referred to the works of Morgan, De Laveleye, McLennan, Girard-Teulon, 
Bachofen, Karl, Pearson, Tylor, Maine, Mahaffy, Sir John Lubbock, for information on points 
connected with the subject of this paper. 
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dependence upon them, would leave an indelible impression on. men’s 
minds of mother-reverence and fear. Surely to this great primzval 
feeling may be traced the extraordinary ease and readiness with which 
men throughout all ages of the world have submitted themselves to 
women as rulers, just as it explains that emphatic and persistent figure 
of the woman as magnificently capable of taking the rule. It will not 
at any rate do, in summing up our history of the sexes, to leave her 
out of the question. 

Another great and wide-spread phase was that of polyandry; the 
practice of polyandry has at least been as universal as that of polygamy, 
and this fact knocks at once the bottom out of any conception of the 
uniform position of women as chattels held in the power of some 
individual man. Where polyandry obtained as custom (as it still does 
obtain in some contemporaneous tribes) the position of women was not 
low ; probably this superior condition is to be referred to the necessary 
practice of tracing descent solely from the mother’s side—a practice 
which from time to time lent to women a great deal of power. “ Power,” 
says Sir Henry Maine, “over children was the root of the old concep- 
tion of Power.” Where the practice of tracing descent on the mother’s. 
side persisted into the higher civilisation, as it did, for example, in, 
Egypt, the condition of women was exceedingly advanced. My 
next instance will be an example of how the regard to this relation-. 
ship—the desire and care not to confuse it—operated in bringing 
about a very remarkable set of sexual regulations in an early tribal: 
stage. A tribal custom has been discovered wherein the idea of © 
sexual restraint only reaches the generation—where the control exer- 
cised is only between sets of persons separated from each other by~ 
disparity of age. The notion was that one layer of persons stood 
to the next layer sufficiently removed from them by years, in the. 
relation of progenitors ; all of the second layer were possible children 
to the first. Under this system family groups did gather together, but 
the husband, wife, and father appear to be missing from the recognised 
relationships, while those of mother, aunt, uncle, and mother-in-law, 
with their correspondents, stand out conspicuously. In this stage of 
custom the uncle was considered the nearest and most important male 
relative, the father, if known, having little or no power. We here have 
exposed to us a condition of sexual regulation departing very much 
from our own, and yet containing a few recognisable elements of our 


system; while the social importance of relationships seems, to our 
Vol. XIII.—No. 79. 2T 
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minds, altogether confused. The “taboo” between the generations 
was accompanied by the heaviest penalties upon him who should break 
it, and certainly inspired terror. The mother-in-law of all women in 
the tribe appears to have been most dangerous to the youth found in 
her company, so that if a man, by an unfortunate accident, discovered 
himself to be alone in the tent with the mother of his bride, he fled as 
from a great temptation, while the woman covered her face and raised 
the outcry of conscious virtue. 

The phase of society, however, particularly interesting to ourselves, 
because it most resembles our own, is that known as the Patriarchate. 
One can well follow in imagination the slow development and revolu- 
tion in ideas that brought the father to the front and established him 
in his position as the person round whom the “gens” clustered, and 
whom it obeyed. The conception of fatherhood was accompanied by 
much that was occult and superstitious in idea—as, for example, that a 
man had a kind of posthumous existence in his heir; but, assuredly, 
the root of the Patriarchate lay, on the one hand, in the grasp of the 
mind upon the advantage of the possession of children, and on the 
other, in the strength and unity acquired by a tribe that founded itself 
upon pure kinship. Necessarily the new conception operated upon and 
modified the sex relations between men and women; these must 
accommodate themselves to the tribal advantage: a man must be 
sure of his own son and daughter. Consequently we shall expect to 
find the circle of “tabooed” women extending from the mothers, and 
putative mothers, of a generation, and embracing within itself the 
wives of men. We have not, however, to start from ¢4zs fact in 
order to discover what was the position of women within the “gens” ; 
it was not determined sexually at all, but depended upon something 
else. 

The order of the Patriarchate appears to have spread universally 
amongst the nations of the earth, and to have carried with it a 
concurrent custom of holding the family property in common. No 
true idea can be formed of what was the position of women unless 
we first banish from our minds the extremely modern conception of 
men as “free and independent individuals.” No such thing ; what 
history presents to us as the unit under the Patriarchate is a great 
group of persons of the same kin held together by a power of bondage 
to a single head ; the Patriarchate was raised up and established upon 
bondage—the holding in bond by no means primarily of wives, but 0: 
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children. The Patria Potestas gave to the head of the “gens” the power 
of disposing absolutely of the persons and fortunes of the group. A 
son or grandson brings his wife or wives home to the same subordina- 
tion as himself, or he himself passes into the house of his father-in-law 
as a bondsman. Wherein, then, did the difference between the men 
and women of the “gens” lie? It is found in what De Laveleye 
names “the indivisibility of property.” The daughters were excluded 
from the succession because, should they claim a portion and then pass 
in marriage to another house, the dismemberment of the whole might 
ensue. In a son was the inherent capacity to inherit and become 
himself the head of a group, but this was not the case with a daughter ; 
the woman’s tie to her blood-relations was, Maine tells us, “ stricter, 
closer, and more durable” than the man’s, and she was, in fact, subject 
through life to her nearest blood male relations. Thus, so far from 
’ being held as “ property” by some individual man, her condition is 
presented to us as that of “perpetual tutelage” to her own family. 
“Ancient law,” says Maine, “subordinates the woman to her blood- 
relations, while a prime phenomenon of modern jurisprudence has been 
her subordination to her husband.” The change is, however, to be 
traced to early times, and seems to have been effected partly by the 
fiction that the husband acquired certain rights over the person and 
property of his wife by taking towards her the position of father. But 
in middle Roman law the whole system of the tutelage of women 
appears to have become obsolete, and “the consequence was that the 
situation of the Roman female, whether married or unmarried, became 
one of great personal and proprietary independence, for the tendency of 
the later law . . . was to reduce the power of the guardian to a nullity, 
while the form of marriage in fashion conferred on the husband no 
compensating authority.” One is constrained to lay some stress upon 
Roman law because its influence upon present civilisation is incalculable. 
But so also ‘has the influence of Christianity been incalculable. It was 
the spread of Christianity which again narrowed the position of 
European women, and left in modern days a state of things which 
may be described as a fusion between Roman middle law and the 
law of Christian sentiment. The latter, formulated in Canon Law, 
partly involved us in a return to the more archaic form of law as far as 
married women are concerned—to the barbaric law which lent the 
husband, in his quality of father, a degree of power over the person 
of his wife and her property ; on the other hand, the position of widows 
2T2 
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and unmarried women has remained, on the whole, free and independent 
as fixed by Roman middle jurisprudence. 

The reference to history, then, does ot give evidence of a pressure of 
one scx upon the other from the starting-point of differently conceived 
and separate sexual interests, as being effective to determine the slow 
settling of men and women into any given form of sex-relationship, but 
we do seem to see a trend towards monogamy within some of the more 
advanced of the varied institutions, and we may infer that the outburst 
of moral and religious fervour following the general embrace of 
Christianity in Europe clinched this tendency partly because of the 
severe rule of chastity which that religion laid upon men. 

I trust that this long preliminary prepares the way for my suggested 
explanation of the modern paradoxical convention. I entirely agree 
that women are not “dy mature” any more virtuous on the point of 
sexual conduct than men. Neither in history, literature, or in modern 
society, or in physiology, is there evidence on which to support the 
contention that women have zaturally more chastity than men. How, 
then, have they arrived at such a living force of virtue? It seems 
to me that the first conception of any virtue resembling our modern 
chastity, 2 either women or men, must have grown up around the 
person of the first “tabooed” woman. And that three points should be 
observed in this connexion: (1) the “taboo” did not carry with it 
notions of chastity in women at all comparable to our own; (2) it 
involved a corresponding restriction on men, and was enforced by 
stringent and equal penalties; (3) it nevertheless fell unequally 
between the tabooed women and the men. 

In support of the first contention that a “taboo” was not based on 
a recognition of the worth of chastity in women, we may remark that 
tribes are found in which the absolute chastity of married women is 
found existing side by side with extreme license on the part of 
unmarried women, virginity in a bride not being recognised as 
valuable by a bridegroom. There is much overwhelming evidence— 
as, for example, in connexion with religious rites—that chastity was 
no rule at all for women gud women; without doubt, it was entirely 
connected in the beginning of things with parentage, and particularly 
with the first recognition of the advantage and importance of fatherhood. 
Because of its importance the tribe would hedge their tabooed women 
round with every precaution that severe penalties on both sexes could 
ensure. The moment any group of women were reserved from the 
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general approach of men, the social observance of restraint as far as 
they are concerned would pass into the minds of the men of the tribe, 
as a rule supported by every circumstance of terror in the infringement, 
and would leave the trace of habit behind it in its observance. The 
duty of Potiphar’s wife to be faithful to her husband, involves the duty 
of Joseph to flee from temptation. And as the growing consciousness 
of the social importance of sexual relationship enlarged the circle of 
women reserved for chastity, a corresponding enlargement of the 
restraint upon men would follow, and a corresponding exercise of the 
habit. But the difference lies in this. The reservation of any group 
of women to any social service depending upon their sexual and 
maternal function was absolute as far as they were concerned from 
the date at which it set in; while the restraint laid upon men was not 
absolute, but was only in regard to the tabooed women. In short, 
while the social need for this reservation of women to a social duty of 
such tremendous import as securing a pure paternity to the child was 
laid equally upon the whole tribe and stringently enforced upon both 
sexes ulike, a clear and blameless personal chastity was involved by it 
only upon women and on them necessarily, while it was not involved 
on men. The security of the tribe demanded that there should not 
be room for doubt or fear as to their women: “Czsar’s wife” must be 
“above suspicion.” 

I believe that this argument both explains the lingering convention 
that a man’s irregular conduct is not so blameable as a woman’s, and 
explains the superiority of women in chastity. It appears to me that 
the modern virtue of chastity and honour in women has its origin 
not in any occult superiority, nor (as is now the fashion to say) in 
any physical inferiority, insensibility, or incapacity, but is an znheritea 
supertority of will and control based on a more practised but still active 
output of virtuous force in discharge of a distinctive social duty. 

So far the evidence may seem, on the surface, to weight the author’s 
contention that the “inequitable convention” cannot be departed from 
without a sacrifice of some of our best interests. But this is a shallow 
appearance. We have reached now the second sub-enquiry as to 
whether any new determining motive is arising. The answer in ful 
provides too much additional matter for the present article. Suffice 
it to say that the word “convention” connotes the idea of something 
mechanically carrying forward a set of notions which formerly’ had 
their root in a living cause. This cause was, we have shown, the 








unconscious differentiation of the sexes in regard to the standard of 
morality. But the moment the convention is denounced by the con- 
science of an awakening race as “cruelly inequitable,” the axe is laid 
to the root of the dead rule. We now find ourselves upon a new 
plane of thought—that of consciousness ; to a conscious state the rules 
and causes applicable to one of unconsciousness do not apply. An 
answer to the enquiry must be based on the awakening conviction of 
mankind that the duty of adjusting conduct is in reference ultimately 
not to a first or even a second person, but toa third ¢hzng, the weal 
of the whole community. “ Unlike a million of tigers,” says Coleridge, 
“a million of men is very different from a million times one man,” 
and no mere addition of the capacity for individual pleasure in its 
units will give as the aggregate the health of the State. The concep- 
tion of the weal of the whole community, as being something more 
and different from the sum of its parts, is an eminently /terary idea 
and one slow to assimilate itself with the mind of the commonalty. 
The peculiarity of modern life is that this assimilation has begun. 
Men no more than women, and women no more than men, are 
exempt in any part of their lives from this new pressure of collectivist 
philosophy. It may be that in the course of enquiry it will be discovered 
that some fresh departure in sex relationship is probable and necessary ; 
if so, it will be necessary in respect to the weal of the whole community, 
and, as such, a change is not a matter for fear but one of congratulation. 
No one, not even a man of our author’s calibre in ethical discrimina- 
tion, thinks that the present arrangements are perfect—which signifies 
that they are open to modification. The danger is that the moment 
thought applies itself to social relations and shows up corruption, a 
few unbalanced minds will go off at a tangent under the impression 
that their own irregular course will somehow assist the remedy. This 
is a pity—for the individual minds. The State does not suffer by it ; 
for the great consensus of opinion in mankind gradually settles the 
question whether the eccentric course is communally desirable or not. 
Meanwhile the experiments of individuals, when overt and accompanied 
by the dignity of courage and sincerity, may be pronounced as not 
in themselves without use in determining those points where reform 
is or is not likely to occur. 

Our author’s conclusion in face of this tremendous and growingly 
insistent problem is as follows :—“ Clearly,” he says, “it is a hopeless 
task to string men up to an ultra-feminine view of the wickedness of 
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irregularity in the matter of their relations with women, until you can 
make them feel . . . that they have some solid advantage to gain... 
If it is impossible to make men more virtuous, it might conceivably 
be possible to make women more easy-going, and in that way to 
attain the idiot’s paradise of equality.” But to make women “easy- 
going” would, he believes, result in the break up of the State; hence he 
reiterates as conclusion the text with which he began:—“ Keep on 
founding society on the conventional rule which the articulate judgment 
denounces as cruelly inequitable.” 

But this is o-thought at all; it is mere intellectual impotence. 
One’s kindly feeling is excruciated on the author’s account that in 
so telling a connexion he finds his opportunity of flinging the epithet 
“idiot ” at those who differ from him in thought. The social dilemma 
does not lie between the “ultra-feminine view” on the one hand and 
the “easy-going” view on the other; to place it there is a mere 
flutter of incapacity. The great middle of sane and wholesome 
thinkers of both sexes who propound questions of conduct in 
reference to some definite idea of general social well-being, is left 
out of account, and unlike Coleridge (which is perhaps to be expected), 
he can see nothing in a community but a juxtaposition of contrary 
and warring desires, and in social rules a partial and grudging con- 
cession between the contending conveniences of two sets of persons, 

I agree that a discarding by women of that portion of virtue in 
which they are eminent is unlikely to prove successful as a social 
experiment. As long as a nation is living and progressive the strife 
wins upwards and not down. But there can be little doubt that the 
trend of modern ideas is towards the reciprocal adoption by each 
sex of the others more admirable qualities; and as this is not a 
struggle of rival interests, but a generous co-operation towards mutual 
good, it is probable that the slow revolution brought about by the 
approach of the sexes to an equality in each other’s excellencies, may 
involve great re-consideration not only of established law, but of 
received ideas—even to a better definition of the meaning of Virtue, 
and considerable change as to its application in very many directions. 


THE AUTHOR OF A Superfluous Woman. 





NEW. SCOTLAND 


F the nation be happy that has no history, then Scotland is truly 
| blessed. Her affairs are of the merest parochial interest. From 
Maidenkirk to John o’ Groat’s scarce anything occurs to excite the 
notice of England. You shall search the London newspaper for days 
ere you discover an item from over Tweed ; and what, at last, you find 
is but a piece of padding for an odd corner. “ A lamb with two heads 
has been born at Tobermory”; “A distillery has been burned at the 
base of Ben Nevis”: such is the small-beer chronicle whereinto the 
annals of this ancient and once famous nation have dwindled. The 
individual Scot does not wither: at home and abroad he is ever more 
and more. But, however individually conspicuous, he is nationally 
insignificant. It was not always so: once the intrigues of Holyrood 
were of interest to England, to France, to Rome. Froude has pointed 
out, with all his accustomed force and much more than his accustomed 
accuracy, the effect of Darnley’s murder on European History. How 
many inhabitants of modern Scotland might vanish without leaving a 
ripple on the surface to denote their loss! That Scotland is no longer 
an independent kingdom does not account for everything. An Irish 
county bulks larger in the imagination of the Empire than all North 
Britain. True, she is rich, prosperous, well-governed (John Bright 
thought her the best administered country in the world), quiet, and 
contented. Still, there is nothing less attractive to the mind than 
commonplace material prosperity. The nation without annals, though 
she be happy, is not famous nor heroic : the imagination craves for more 
than barns full to bursting ; and ycars of tribulation and suffering have 
their own memories of heroic deeds, their own clouds of glory, their 
own spiritual illumination. 

Old and New Edinburgh exactly figure forth the country’s history. 
To-day, thet ancient and famous city contains scme quarter-million 
inhabitants ; it stretches its arms, white or otherwise, from the sea to 
the foot of the Pentlands, and from Corstorphine to the Esk. Within 
this vast area are streets, parks, endless rows of luxurious houses 
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everything that goes to make up a wealthy and exceeding prosperous 
modern city—and what cares the outer world for it all? The Edinburgh 
of romance and history, the Edinburgh that has caught, and must for 
ever retain, the interest of mankind, is a mean street on a ridge between 
a hill-fort and a moderate-sized mansion-house. But that street is 
the High Street, with its memorable ways and wynds; that fort is 
Edinburgh Castle; that mansion-house is Holyrood. Yet modern 
Scotland throbs with a full and eager life of her own: a life that is 
becoming inspired with new ideas and new ideals: and she is changing 
more than England or than Ireland. She is very different from the 
Scotland of half a century ago, and the next half-century will bring still 
greater changes. But even so, ’tis a new Scotland that presents itself 
to the inquirer. 

Turn we for a moment to the past. The old ideals of Scots life are 
no longer active, chiefly because they have all bcen satisfied ; but they 
made the national history and character. They brought about the War 
of Independence with England. During the fourteenth, fifteenth, and 
sixteenth centuries the conflict was waged with no real intermission. 
For freedom the Scots deliberately sacrificed material prosperity: they 
laid waste their fields and burned their towns rather than give them to 
an invader ; with splendid pertinacity they arose unbroken after every 
defeat. The struggle informed the national character with strength, 
determination, endurance, and made it one-sided, sour, cross-grained. 
It ended in 1603 in the accession to the English throne of the Scottish 
line of kings. Forthwith, a new strife arose: the National Church 
must fight for life against Episcopacy. This second struggle was 
ended by the complete victory of Presbyterianism in the Revolution 
of 1688. In the conflict the nation was less unanimous. Episcopacy 
had its adherents—was a phase of old Scots life. The Episcopal 
Church is to-day a powerful and wealthy organisation. But it is 
not inappropriately described by its popular name of the “ English 
Kirk” ; it is less national than it was a century and a half ago, when it 
was poor and persecuted. A mere section of the nation took part in the 
third movement, which had more than local interest—the attempt in the 

-risings of the ’Fifteen and the ’Forty-five to restore the Stuart kings. 
The second of these has been called (fatuously enough) the last romantic 
episode, its hero the last romantic figure in European history. Both 
left legacies of song and legend; but they failed, and this ideal has 
completely vanished. The purely Scots history of the present century 
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is wholly ecclesiastical. In the Disruption of 1843 Scotland made 
her last distinctive movement. ’Tis but half a century ago, but how 
impossible to imagine its occurrence now! 

With the fulfilment or the renunciation of national ideals the Scot 
was left free to work for more universal and more commonplace ends, 
the most obvious being “gear,” which is wealth. He succeeded, and 
one marked characteristic of New Scotland is material prosperity: a 
prosperity great in itself, but not less than miraculous in comparison 
with pristine poverty. I must note here that “ Scotland” means the 
Lowlands far more than the Highlands. These latter, save as the seat 
of disturbing forces, have ever played a secondary part: they have bulked 
bigger in romance than in history. The poverty of their soil, and the 
genius of their people, have unfitted them for a leading place in the race 
for wealth. 

I desire to avoid statistics ; but I give the few examples to point 
the contrast between then and now. The Darien Expedition occupied 
the last years of the seventeenth century: it was the first national 
attempt after mercantile wealth; it excited the wildest enthusiasm ; all 
classes shared in and combined to promote it. The amount subscribed 
was £400,000; the amount actually paid—distinctly ascertained from 
the admirably kept books of the Company—was £219,024 8s. 74d. 
The enterprise was a disastrous failure, and the loss of this money was 
thought to have ruined the country. In our own time the collapse of 
the City of Glasgow Bank caused great individual suffering, but the 
disappearance of some £6,090,000 made no perceptible strain on the 
national resources. Many Glasgow merchants have individual fortunes 
greater than the whole Darien loss. Progress, everywhere great, has 
been irregular: some districts are twenty times, others fifty, others five 
hundred, and one at least a thousand times, richer now than then. In 
1707 at the time of the Union of the Crowns, there were no means of 
estimating the population. Defoe wildly guessed it at 2,000,000; a more 
cautious inquirer thought it 800,000, and this was probably near the 
mark. Well: in 1801 it numbered 1,608,420, and in 1891, 4,033,103. 
It was not till after the Forty-five that a decided change began. Up 
to that time there were no manufacturers, no mining, no scientific 
agriculture. A Highland chief could with difficulty command a few 
shillings in ready money ; and when Prince Charles took Edinburgh, a 
citizen now and again was stopped by a wild Kelt, who levelled a 
blunderbuss at his head and demanded—a bawbee. Had the Highland 
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innkeeper of our own day shown so remarkable a moderation, how often 
had the tourist risen up to call him blesséd! Large tracts of the 
Lothians, now the best cultivated land in the world, “were arid, stony 
moor and quaking bog”; there were no proper roads or inns; the 
population, having to struggle for the bare means of subsistence, was 
incredibly dirty, ill-mannered, and rapacious. Old Scots cookery had 
one significant note: staple dishes alike with delicacies were com- 
pounded of the simplest and cheapest material—oatmeal, cabbage, and 
the like. Nay, things that were cast away in the more favoured South 
became erected into national dishes; and the haggis itself is but a 
gallimaufry of offal. No careful student of history will accuse the 
Scots nation of setting the material above the spiritual. But traces 
of a character which has been moulded by centuries of poverty 
survive under changed conditions : instances of meanness are common 
enough for scornful comment. The wealth has often accumulated too 
fast for the man: he goes on mechanically heaping it up, for he knows 
not how to spend it. But these survivals only emphasize the greatness 
of the change. Old Scots cookery has almost disappeared : the strange 
Gishes which Zhe Blythesome Bridal so gleefully enumerates—the 
tartan, the dragen, the brochan, the powsowdie, the drammock, the 
scadlips—how few could tell what the names mean! Where is the 
table they yet adorn? “ The halesome parritch” is rarer than it ought 
to be; and the haggis, which Burns has sung and Christopher North 
exalted, has a larger place in letters than in actual life. The Scot once 
took his architecture as he did much else, from the French ; and even 
to-day you note curious points of similarity between the older quarters 
of the Scottish and the Gaulish towns. Most characteristic was the flat 
system. A variation has found favour in modern London; but in the 
North it has fallen from its ancient place. The days are long past when 
the great men were content to rent a part of the vast “lands” still 
conspicuous in the Old Town. But the change has gone very far, and 
the middle classes are chiefly housed in villas. 

Here and elsewhere English influence has preponderated. (1 pass 
over the railway—the great destroyer, in our own time, of local 
- peculiarities: for I regard it merely as assisting the working out of 
other changes.) It was inevitable that South should affect North 
Britain: it is much larger, it is much richer, and—even granting to 
Scots vanity that the average Southron is worse educated and, on the 
whole, less capable than the average Northman—it has the greater 
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intellectual forces. Scott and Burns were mighty men of genius, but 
they cannot compare to Shakespeare and Milton. English wealth and 
culture have exercised their natural influence. The peculiarities of ‘the 
North in food, clothing, and lodging, are vanishing. The increase of 
wealth has made the old state unfitting, and the model for the new is 
of necessity taken from the South. 

A relaxation in the strictness of Sunday observance is a marked 
feature of modern Scotland ; but it is like to escape the notice of the 
stranger, because to him the day seems kept with unreasonable 
exactness. In Scotland itself the difference is recognised most keenly 
by the adherents of the old ways. They rail at “ half-day hearings,” 
by which expression is meant attendance at church only once a Sunday 
(though this would pass for reasonable devotion throughout the rest of 
Europe) ; “ promiscuous visiting”; Sunday walking ; and—still worse— 
Sunday bathing. Tramway cars “desecrate the Sabbath” in the 
capital of Western Scotland; bicycling, and the like “vices” are (as 
these would say) “rampant.” The strictness of the old Scots Sabbath 
was curiously aided by the extravagant orgies of the Sabbath-breaker. 
Dismally conscious that he had broken one Commandment, he made 
little account of violating a few more. He deliberately abjured decency 
in speech and in behaviour: the dog had got a bad name, and he did his 
best to deserve it. Respectability was forced to side with the Pharisees. 
The Church had delibcrately cast out Art and Letters: her stern hand 
crushed rational enjoyment. Often heroic, the old Scots life was rarely 
happy, and human nature revenged itself by periods of violent excess. 
Drink was the sole form of recreation ; the brutal orgies of all classes 
degraded and disgraced the national name. Here, at least, the change 
is entirely for good: enjoyment is more temperate, more rational, and 
more respectable. The via media Anglicana, nowhere exhibited to 
better advantage than in the English Sunday, is being followed with 
the happiest effect. 

These things are partly due to changes within the Church itself. By 
the Scots Church I mean not merely the State Church, but also the two 
great Dissenting communities akin to it. In it the national character 
finds its strongest expression. In what follows I raise no question as 
to the truth or falsehood of any creed—(all may be supposed equally 
true or equally false)—nor do I venture to judge the good or the bad of 
any form of Church government. I wish to assume the modest part of 
the disinterested observer. The Scots Church, then, had two distinctive 
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features: first, a Calvinistic doctrine, fervently accepted and implicitly 
believed in; second, a Presbyterian form of government and a form of 
worship of extreme simplicity. A strong tendency is showing itself to 
furbish up some sort of a ritual, to have better churches, finer music, a 
more emotional service, less long and less doctrinal discussions in the 
form of sermons: which is, of course, to follow, at however great a 
distance, the grave and comely ceremonial of the English Church. 
One cannot deny the improvement, and yet-——-! There be those who 
lament the ways of the High Church Party when it apes the ritual of 
Rome ; and Scots imitations of Anglican methods awake the same sort 
of emotion. The old way had a certain rugged simplicity, even 
grandeur, of its own, which was not without charm. Each step may 
seem an advance, and yet (strange paradox!) the result be meagre 
and disappointing. And this at least is certain: the last state, if 
not quite English, cannot be distinctively Scots. 

This development of ritual is most pronounced in the State 
Church. The deeper change, ¢#e change of greatest moment in 
modern Scots life, is more noticeable, where one least expects it— 
in the Free Kirk. There flourishes the Broad Church Party, with its 
assault on high and dry Calvinism and its advanced Biblical criticism. 
It arose in this fashion:—Between the Union and the Disruption a 
number of Dissenting bodies hived off from the Mother Church. The 
last, and the most influential, dates from the secession of 1843, when 
the points of difference were so minute that the seceders were taunted 
as martyrs by mistake. The sole tangible fact whereon the lay mind 
could fix, was that congregations were forced to accept a minister from 
a patron instead of choosing him for themselves. That this was 
magnified into an attack on the “crown rights of the Redeemer” 
was only the pretty way of ecclesiastical disputants. In 1874 free 
election was given as a matter of policy by an English statesman, who 
understood little of such matters, and cared less for them, to a Church 
scarce craving the boon. Yet, like many events in Scots history, the 
Disruption compels our admiration for other than the principles 
involved. Ministers and people sacrificed much for conscience’ sake, 
~ and they built and managed their Church with prudence and determina- 
tion, as well as self-sacrifice. Moral enthusiasm and intellectual energy 
were quickened ; a zeal for truth, a resolve to sacrifice material gains for 
spiritual ends, were engendered, with results whereof the fathers of the 
Disruption never dreamed. The new wine was destined to strain to 
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bursting the old bottles. A novel generation arose, eager for knowledge 
and ready to apply in novel ways the maxim that truth was to be 
sought before all else. The new Church did everything to encourage 
learning and research, and a very large proportion of her ablest 
youth was sent forward for the ministry. On such men the atmosphere 
of a great Scots University worked a sudden change. It was as if one 
were snatched from a quiet valley, and thrust into the thick of a 
strenuous fight. All the perplexing and disturbing influences of 
modern thought burst at once on the student. One potent force I must 
mention: the study of German literature and German thought, which 
Scott and Carlyle did so much to foster, has powerfully affected modern 
Scots intellectual life. The Scots were ever a nation of philosophers, 
and the cloud-built as well as cloud-capped towers, which Kant and 
Fichte, Schelling and Hegel evolved, were deeply pondered by the 
ingenuous Caledonian. As a theological student, he was interested in 
German Biblical criticism ; but the most orthodox Teutonic critic was 
(comparatively) destructive, and none could deny that in this matter 
Germany had gone deeper and worked harder than any other land. 
Orthodoxy itself must go there for facts, and a period of residence 
at a German University became a necessary complement to the 
student’s career. How petty the ancient points of contention seemed 
to the new race of scholars! They were concerned with the previous 
question: to what extent were the Scriptures verbally inspired? How 
far were miracles to be accepted? What must the Christian faith 
become under new conditions? Not for the first time were such 
questions asked. But it was the first time they were asked in Scots 
pulpits and from Scots professorial chairs; and it was only when so 
asked that the Scots people gave them ear. The old questions went 
forthwith out of date. The orthodox attempted to drive out the new 
men from their midst, and a long series of heresy hunts engaged the 
enraptured attention of the nation. The most famous was that of the 
late Mr. Robertson Smith, Free Kirk professor at Aberdeen, whose views 
on the Bible, expounded in the Encyclopedia Britannica, and elsewhere 
caused the utmost commotion. Mr. Smith was got rid of, and became 
a distinguished Orientalist elsewhere. It is said that he was astonished 
at the ferment he raised. He had been so strenuous and devoted a 
scHolar that the last results of research had become pure commonplace 
to him. He was lighting (he thought) a common candle, not packing 
an infernal machine against the bulwarks of Sion. The fight was not 
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ended by one dubious victory. Primo avulso non deficit alter—the new 
school rapidly increased ; it had the support of the younger and abler 
of the clergy, and of a great body of the laity; and in time it grew 
skilled in so promulgating its views that violent collision was avoided 
Indeed, the theological penal statutes were framed under so different a 
condition of things that it was hard to apply them to the new heresies. 
Possibly the position is false; possibly its holders have no real answer 
to the taunts of inconsistency and bad faith hurled at them by the 
adherents of the Old School ; possibly, having gone so far, they ought 
to have gone further. In any case this spread of Rationalism must go 
on tempering the theological zeal of the Scots people. 


The fear 0’ hell’s a hangman’s whip 
To keep the wretch in order. 


But the most of mankind are wretches; and the old doctrines are 
disappearing ; and Presbyterianism staked its all on them. It has no 
complicated ritual or ceremonial observances to occupy the mind. 
The populace will not throng churches to hear moral discourses or 
scientific lectures. To a more free-thinking age long sermons, dull 
Sundays, colourless modes of life will seem a discipline as hard, as 
repulsive, as useless as that of the treadmill. The Church will not 
disappear, but she will become as the churches of Germany and 
Holland: scholarly, enlightened, rational, neglected; and the very 
essence of the national life will have suffered change. 

The Scotch Universities are more democratic than ever. Except 
in the Faculty of Theology they have severed their close connexion 
with the Church. Till recently their Arts curriculum was narrow: 
classics, mathematics, philosophy, with a small dose of English 
literature, were the subjects prescribed, and these subjects still 
hold the chief place. They are largely attended. Edinburgh had 
3,064 matriculated students last year, and conferred 453 degrees. In 
England, a man may become preacher, doctor, barrister, solicitor, without 
entering a college gate: in modern Scotland (with one exception, 
scarce worth note), he may not. The Universities have no coherent 
‘life : the students are broken up into sets, each with its own aims and 
modes of life. Yet some leading tendencies may be discerned. They 
cannot hope to rival Oxford and Cambridge in classical and mathe- 
matical culture; they have not the endowments, nor are their alumni 
submitted to the long and careful preliminary training. But the Scots 
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student finishes his career at an age when his southern fellow is com- 
mencing. A large and increasing number of Scots graduates repeats 
its course at Oxford or Cambridge. This movement has re-acted 
on the mode of study, and has helped to make it in two important 
departments a mere training for the English Universities. The prizes 
are many. Also, the most important educational positions in school 
or college are now reserved for men with the cachet of an English 
honours degree. The Church once blocked this movement southward, 
for at one time nearly every Arts student was intended for the pulpit, 
and, apart from tests and the hatred of “black Prelacy,” the English 
University was out of his way. But here again all has suffered change. 
Then, too, the theological student does not always blossom into the 
divine. The ablest and the most honest breaks with his Church. There 
is many a Disruption on a smaller scale, but influenced by wider motives. 
The student incurs the enmity of friends, with the loss of a respectable 
career, because he cannot stomach the Confession. Whatever line of 
life he follows, he becomes more or less openly hostile to all dogma, 
and the Church is vexed with yet another foe. I do not wish to 
over-emphasise the sceptical movement. Its adherents are still in the 
minority: with many the phase is transitory; and most of the others 
renounce speculation—they “find no end, in wandering mazes lost,” and 
passively acquiesce in vulgar beliefs. But this is very different from the 
unquestioning credence of a former age. 

A word on things legal. The mercantile codes of the two countries 
are rapidly becoming the same (the Sale of Goods Act, 1893, removed 
some of the few remaining points of difference) ; but the law of Real 
Property and the methods of Civil and Criminal Procedure are wide 
apart. Scots law has followed French models: even the dress of the 
judges is after the Gallic pattern. England might study with advantage 
the Scots methods of criminal prosecution, the Scots system of registra- 
tion of deeds, the admirable Scots county judicial administration ; but 
invincible ignorance, apathy, and the dead weight of vested interests 
confine their country to her old lumbering, costly way. Legal methods 
are conservative, and though there must be approximation, the genius 
of the Scots system is too distinct from that of the other to admit of 
fusion. The process of multiplepoinding (dreaded name!) may yet 
come to be the last figment of Scots independence. 

Literature and Art were ever for the Cavalier. When rigid Presby- 
terianism prevailed, the Devil was credited with the authorship of all 
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plays, poems, and novels. The Scots literary tradition is anti-clerical 
and the modern Scots newspaper is ever on the side of new ideas. The 
Scotsman is the best known example. Though the area of its influence be 
limited, it has very great power within that area. Throughout the best 
educated portion of Scotland the reader cannot choose: he is forced to 
rely on this one journal, and as it is conducted with great ability and 
ample means, it imposes its influence upon him, however hostile he may 
be. Other important journals, as The Glasgow Herald and The Dundce 
Advertiser, are also extremely liberal in tone. Much of the disintegra- 
tion in theology, the easier manners and the wider views of to-day must 
be ascribed to the newspaper press. The recent popularity of the Scots 
novel, the growth of Kail-yard literature, might seem to show a revival 
of the old ways ; it shows the very opposite. In our own time a man 
of genius has treated Scots life with surpassing skill; but he sought 
his subjects in the past-—he has no story of the North in the present 
century. Next there is Mr. Barrie. The Little Minister (gallantly 
described in these pages as “a gallant failure”) I may pass over, but 
A Window in Thrums and Aid Licht Jdylls are real literature. They 
are contemporary yet archaic; they professedly deal with vanishing 
modes of existence, and pictures of a vanished or vanishing state of 


things are popular, though the things themselves be contemned. This. 
is best shown by the change which the last quarter of a century has. 
brought about in the popular dialect. Broad Scotch, as still spoken 
in secluded parts of the Lammermoors, is a dignified and vigorous 


tongue, with a music and a rhythm of its own and regular rules of 
construction. The street dialect of Edinburgh and Glasgow is 
curiously atrocious: it is compounded of debased Scots, English slang, 
and Irish brogue, the introduction of which last is due to a cause I 
must here denote. The lower kind of town and country work is done- 
by Irishmen: these hewers of wood and drawers of water have every-. 
where supplanted the original Scots population. Hence the cnormous 
increase in the number of Roman Catholics, hence the obliteration of 
many marked Scots features in the life of the rural districts. Again, the 
wealthy and the better-educated speak the dialect of the South, as they 
assert (with more courage than truth), “ without any perceptible pro- 
vincial accent.” The measure of their success does not concern us ; 
professedly the ideal is foreign, the result is obviously a departure from 
the old Doric. The desire and the attempt to realise it are universal, and 
are quickened by the high level of education throughout the country. 
Vol. XII1.—No. 79. 2 U 
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Even the Scots servant-girl has renounced the dialect of her fathers 
with as earnest a purpose, if not with as complete a success, as the 
Oxford Scot himself; and her English will compare very favourably to 
that of the London slavey. No doubt neither graduate nor servant-girl 
has quite the real article: like Lord Jéffrey, they. have lost their 
Scots without acquiring true English. Genius has branded the result as 
‘“* Musselburgh English.” Enough for me to note that it is zot Scots. 
A few years more, and even Burns may become a mere name. 
Many of his vocables must be already unintelligible to the ordinary city 
youth or maiden ; and, if they are known, it is only as literature—they 
are never heard in ordinary talk. There is still a memory of the time 
when ladies of the highest class spoke broad Scots with exquisite 
distinction and felicity ; but that which was once the talk of the mistress 
is now rejected of the maid. Such are the changes which little more 
than a generation brings to pass! 

Scots patriotism and Scots clannishness are a by-word. The farther 
the Caledonian is from home, the more strongly he feels himself the 
scion of an ancient and honourable house, a citizen of no mean city. 
‘The Scots Pantheon is a strange jumble, most of whose deities would 
on this coast have diligently sought each others’ lives. Enthroned there 
are the English Queen Margaret, the Plebeian Wallace, the Norman 
Bruce, the Papist Mary Stuart, the Presbyterian John Knox, a crowd 
-of Covenanters and Cavaliers, godly Samuel Rutherford, Bonnie Prince 
Charlie, Sir Walter, and Robbie Burns. Yet is Scotland justified of her 
children. Each one deserves his place for his virtue, his splendid 
courage, or his genius. Seen in the pale light of history, Scots annals 
have a unique magic; they will for ever furnish themes for poetry 
and romance. But the record is closed. The distinctive features, even 
in Literature and Art, must vanish. Yet the individual is enormously 
better, and the old elements that once made famous and heroic the 
history of the nation are not lost to the world, though they be changed 
beyond the possibility of recognition. 

FRANCIS WaTT. 





OF MANY WATERS 


A DIALOGUE: HYLAS, PHILEMON. 


in it. 

PHIL. There is something in everything, no doubt. 

H. True. But in this, something passing solution 

P. In many waters ? 

H. You jest, unhappy man! of what you know not. You slept well 
last night ? ‘ 

P. Yes; as well as you and I, many a time of old, in our skiff, when 
moored in the swift stream not fifty strokes above some roaring weir. 
We slept the poor Indian’s sleep, unhearing, or not fearing, the 
“monstrous steep of Montmorenci.” 


| YLAS. It may be fantastical, Philemon; but there is something 


H. Ah, those were brave, young days! But, look you, that was 
different. There the elements were attuned to perfect accord; a 
spheric music first enchanted, and then lulled us, and we owned a mild 
Saturnian reign. But here—— 

P. Well? 

H. Have you not felt the horror ? 

P. The “horrors,” you should say. Who has not? The sanest, the 
healthiest, the most intellectual of men, have felt them, once at least, 
and in youth generally. 

H. Ah, you hint of alcoholism ? 

P. No, no! not alcoholism—nor yet henbane, nor haschish, nor that 
most subtle compote sold to this day in the bazaar of Tlemcen, by 
Zamet, the Jew. I mean, simply, the “horrors.” 

H. I see. That ill-conditioned mood of the spirit, half trance, half 
megrims, that catches fervent youth of a sudden—something vaguely, 
deeply disquieting ; presentiment without portent, and fear without the 
shape or show of fear. 

P. Not altogether. That, indeed, is no ill definition of the horrors 
as some have experienced them. 

H. Yes ; George Borrow, for instance. 
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P. Of him I was thinking just now as one of the sanest of sufferers. 
But what is your single, or singular, horror ? 

H. That of many waters. This place suggested it, and something 
that befell yesterday, while you were with the American contingent of 
the Hotel Splendide, visiting the ancient castle, out there. Mind, I am 
not a victim—at least, not yet. I doubt if such a place exists on earth, 
save here. Beneath us, four hundred fathoms below this sea of pine 
and chestnut and oak, there is the veritable “hell of waters.” It is not 
“Velino cleaving the wave-worn precipice,” but Styx set up on end, and 
Acheron discomfited. A hundred cataracts, each with its hundred 
throats and hundred moods, bellow in hideous dissonance. The 
savagery of it is appalling. 

P. Yet, surely it is music. Are you not of those who would see 


“ The children sport upon the shore, 
And hear the mighty waters roaring evermore ” ? 


H. That is the sea, and the sea is ever rhythmical. It varies with 
wind and tide, the conformation of the shore, and other influences, but 
is always rhythmical both to eye and to ear. The musician does not 
live who could make of the anarchy below us harmony. It varies, as I 
have found, daily ; and you could not separate or define the elements of 
variation. There is never the least approach to rhythm. Like the 
moon it is constant only to constant change, and unlike the moon it has 
no periods and knows no iteration. It is inexpressibly horrible, 
inscrutable, mysterious——- 

P. And Amphionic, since it certainly moves stones, and is therefore 
music. 

H. A quip, a mere quip! That it moves stones is another circum- 
stance of horror. Amid the infinite reverberations in that many-folded 
ravine you may distinguish the plunges of dislodged rock, though if 
you hear, it is with the eye, think as you will, rather than with the ear. 
You know the extraordinary nature of the tortuous defile, the countless 
intricacies of the place. The profuse growth of the underwood scarce 
permits a glimpse of the few rude cabins clustered about the steep yet 
broken acclivities of the torrents and rapids. There, at the brightest 
hour of the long summer day, a gloom pervades all things. The air is 
stagnant, and a white mist for ever arises from the tumultuous waters, 
and for ever falls again, a most superfluous dew. The sense of con- 
striction is overpowering, yet the scale of it all—rocks, forest, waters— 
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is prodigious. Only from one point can you discern the least outlet, 
and this is from the lowermost of the three little bridges, a simple arch 
that seems more moss than stone. Thence you may see the craggy 
head of Aornus, not in its own blue heaven, but horrid and near, a 
reddened mass, impending, menacing. 

P. I know the spot. The sound of my own voice sounded as a 
voice in a dream, and your shouting was but half intelligible 

H. Thither I went yesterday, through the chestnut forest, and stood 
at the foot of that bridge, and in the mighty gust and flow of the 
roaring waters felt like a mere atom, caught up in earth’s giddy 
motion, “rolled round with rocks and stones and trees.” Looking 
upwards across the horrible blackness of the great pool below the 
bridge, with its smooth mirror edged round with seething eddies of 
foam, I saw, standing upon an immense granite boulder among the 
ferny covert, a young girl with uplifted arms and clasped hands, 
motionless, save for the movement of her long fair hair that moved with 
the moving fern and foliage above the warring waters. Her extra- 
ordinary pallor struck me,’not less than the incongruity of her 
passionate gesture and the severe and simple grace of her figure, so cold 
and still and reticent. 

P. Some Undine, no doubt, who would appease the genius of the 
place. 

H. Oh,no! A thousand times,no! Beautiful, wondrously beautiful 
she was, but she stirred me with no such pale sentiment. Never shall 
I forget the terror and anguish of her eyes. As I watched, she was of a 
sudden transfigured. The wildness and yearning of her look disappeared. 
She was possessed with a kind of frenzy, inexpressibly awful, as with the 
inspiration of some prophetess of Dodona. Her lips moved passionately, 
though what she said, whether it was incantation or hymn, the ecstasy of 
grief or divination, I knew not. Now, it was adoration or rhapsody she 
seemed to express, and then it was “ woman wailing for her demon lover.” 
{t was this last image that had finally impressed me, when from the 
littie hut near me an old woman rushed to my side, and almost before 
I knew she was there, screamed in my ear, “ It’s the watters does it. It 
‘ makes them all mad.” I cannot communicate the appalling sensation 
the words of the old witch produced in me. It unnerves me still to 
recall the scene. I shivered with the horror of it and fled from the 
infection of the place. Nothing shall induce me to return to it. 

P. Pooh! an old wife's tale. 
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H. No, a tale that is true; as I have since found. The place is 
haunted. Its chronicles were made up of strange and fearful histories. 
This girl had a lover. He was drowned. The story is inexpressibly 
touching and terrible. I would tell it, but———“ the cold world shall not 
krow.” 

P. The horror of many waters! I see what you mean. It is something 
that is traceable to some one external cause in nature, working madness 
or extreme fear in the brain, through eye or ear. It may be some 
colour, or it may be sound, or substance. Whence its source, who 
knows ? 

H. Inherited from primitive man, some ancestor, as Mr. Hudson has 
suggested. In the far-off days when all that was unknown was dreaded, 
and man was incapable of the poor thin sqlution of the mysteries of this 
unintelligible world by labelling them the Unknowable, when, in fact, 
the unknowable did not exist, man was a creature haunted by the 
horror. There are some who cannot endure the sight of whiteness, 
others who shrink from blackness. 

P. So there are white horrors and black, like the spirits. Well, 
I must own to an ineradicable loathing of the colour “ brown,” but I fear 
it is but an zxsthetic prejudice. When we first came here I thought 
it the fittest place on earth for you to finish your Ode to the Four 
Winds, of which you made so fine and magical an opening in the gay 
city of the luxuriant plains below. 

H. That is the most fallacious form of the “ pathetic fallacy.” Even 
Rydal—a small matter compared with the hell of waters here—served 
the poet ill. Think of what Wordsworth was on Quantock’s airy ridge 
and by Kilve’s shore, and of what he afterwards became. It was on the 
wild fell, with its immense horizon, that he wrote those divine stanzas of 
“Resolution and Independence.” He never could have written so here, 
or when “ cabined, cribbed, confined ” in the defiles of mountains. 

P. Then you are resolved ? 

H. I am resolved that to stay here will prove my own undoing with 
regard to my ode. 

P. Egotist! Then “ to-morrow to fresh woods and pastures new.” 


J. ARTHUR BLAIKIE. 





THE MARINES 


” MAN,” said Lord Bacon, “shall see where there is a house full 
A of children, one or two of the eldest respected and the youngest 
made wantons; but in the midst some that are, as it were. 
forgotten, who many times, nevertheless, prove the best.” Our fightir 
forces are a very large and varied houseful. Without making com- 
parisons, a practice which “ breeds emulation” and “ sorteth to discord,” 
it may be said, with the consent of all, that among the best are our 
Royal Marine Forces, Infantry and Artillery, who are “in the midst ” 
and “as it were forgotten.” It has been the good fortune of the 
Marines that they have not been afflicted by any great amount of 
popular attention. The need for their services has in the meantime 
been so great, and their worth so far beyond dispute, that they have 
never been neglected. They have not been subject to re-organisation 


in sudden enthusiasms, but have gone about their duties with an 
unbroken tradition, on a wholesome diet of hard work and plain food, 
with a minimum of show. 


The result may well make us wish that it has been possible to, as it 
were, forget some other parts of our forces in the same fashion, All 
who saw the march through London after the Egyptian Expedition, 
must remember that none of the corps there so completely justified 
Napier’s famous rhodomontade (I use the word ia the sense of 
Brantéme) on the British soldier, as the battalion of Marines. “ His 
port is lofty, and his movements free; the whole world cannot produce 
a nobler specimen of military bearing.” And that bearing is only the 
outward sign of efficiency, the result of fine training and of a hi,h 
average of strength. The officers who have brought the men under 
their command to such a pitch as this have every right to claim that 
‘ they are not inferior to any body of military gentlemen in the world. 
There is no country except our own in which it would not be superfluous 
to make such a remark as that. But with us it is not quite foolish. 
There does linger here, and in connexion with the military service more 
than any other, a certain tradition that the first qualification of an 
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officer is to be connected with money, and that the highest distinction 
of a corps is to tempt the monied man. Now, the Marines have never 
tempted the soap-boiler’s son, who is welcome to one kind of colonel 
because he can spend a thousand a year in the regiment. If the power 
to go anywhere, and do anything, is what marks the good soldier, the 
Marines have not been the worse for his absence. Yet we are so con- 
structed in this country that the prestige of the corps has somewhat 
suffered, and one may note a certain condescension in the tone taken to 
it at times which is a little exasperating, and more than a little laughable. 

The admirable efficiency of the Marines is the more creditable 
because the corps enjoys no particular advantage in recruiting. The 
marine is paid less than the soldier when on shore, and less than the 
bluejacket when at sea. His solitary advantage in this respect is that 
no deductions are made from his pay when he is in a ship. The 
“ragged losel” has to be taken in this as in other corps. The 
difference is that no other is quite so successful in making a man of 
him. Indeed, so far is it from being the case that the Marines are 
especially favoured in the quality of their recruits, that they are 
content with a smaller chest measurement than even the Army, which 
is assuredly not exacting. The weedy boy of whom we hear so much 
in laments over the decadence of the Army, is very conspicuous in a 
batch of recruits at Walmer—mcere lads who look all skin and bone, 
and visibly do not count a salt-spoonful of fat in their bodies, who 
have, as one sees in looking at them, never had a full meal in their 
lives. Three years of sound training, and of the sea air to complete the 
work, turn them into solid men. Then, to be sure, the Marines do enjoy 
an advantage which is not shared by the Army to the same extent, 
though it has been steadily working back to long service as far as it 
can. When they have made their man they keep him. 

Properly considered, the recruit depét for the Marines at Walmer 
is more than merely a place for drilling soldiers. It is a great, whole- 
some, and eminently successful institution for the rescue of human 
animals who, but for its help, would be in extreme danger of drifting 
to the bad. As much one is glad to believe might be said for other 
military depéts. The young bricklayer’s labourer, with no prospect 
before him but a life of odd jobs ; the lad who is tired of a place behind 
the counter of a small shop—every sort of young fellow, in fact, whose 
future, if left to himself, would be one of scramble in the unskilled 
labour market, is taken if he is sound of wind and limb. To the 
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unpractised eye he looks as if nothing could be done with him. And 
nothing would be done if he were left for life without discipline or 
guidance. But in this school of military order he finds what he wants, 
a regular life, secure food, pay, and work: all, in fact, that can save 
him from the wild-dog existence of the man who has no settled place. 
Moreover, there is always set up before him a manly standard of 
conduct which he is helped to attain by pressure and encouragement. 
We have travelled very far from the time, if ever it did indeed exist, 
when the barrack was a school of brutality and vice. The sneers of 
Dickens in that well-known passage in Pickwick were unjust then: 
to-day they would be silly. 

There is no maudlin sentiment talked to the recruit. “You men 
know what you have to do here,” says military discipline, to each 
successive string of shambling boys; “you have got to obey orders. 
You had better obey cheerfully, because you will be made to obey in 
any case. Do as you are told,and nobody will do you any harm.” 
That is the plain language which the recruit understands. He knows 
that he is offered a man’s life, and the treatment of a man. He knows 
that he must fulfil its conditions, but also that the promise made him 
will be kept. He will be well fed, clothed, lodged, taught to wash, 
and thereby to acquire that respect for himself which is impossible 
in an clement of dirt. Unless he is smart he will suffer for it, not only 
at the hands of his superiors, but by the contempt of his comrades 
—-and smartness is not attainable without cleanliness. Where there 
is an invincible vagabondage of disposition, no doubt discipline fails. 
It tries, and then when trying is plainly of no further use, it washes 
its hands of the hopeless material. But in the vast majority of cases it 
succeeds in showing how possible it is to make a very respectable 
product out of quite average human nature, if only you can keep it 
long enough under a training which is strict, and also humane. 

The services of the Marines, as everybody knows, are divided 
between sea and land, one half to each, roughly speaking. On shore 
at home there are four establishments. Walmer is the depét for the 
recruits, and the first training place, and then there are three divisions 
—Chatham, Portsmouth, and Plymouth. The Royal Marine Artillery 
have their headquarters at Eastney Barracks, near Portsmouth. There 
is said to be a slight, but not unfriendly, family difference of opinion as 
to whether the artillery are, properly speaking, a separate corps. It 
is not casy for those who are not of the house to understand these little 
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jars, but this one is not serious. The “establishment” of the corps last 
year was 15,500, including the 2,679 gunners. In the great war time 
from 1807 to 1814 the total strength of the corps was 35,000 men. It 
was not more than was required for the work to be done. The Marines 
had not only to contribute a fifth to the crews of the immense fleet 
which we then had at sea, but to serve on shore in the Peninsula. 
They supplied a “superb division ” to the Army which held the lines of 
Torres Vedras, and did, moreover, not a little miscellaneous fighting 
on the North Coast of Spain. After allowing them, together with the 
rest of the Navy, to become dangerously weak in numbers, we have 
of late begun increasing them again, and it is a very encouraging fact 
that no difficulty seems to be found in getting the additional men 
needed. 


The training given to the Marines is necessarily very full, for when 
in a ship they have to do their share of all work which is not strictly 
speaking a seaman’s. It used to be calculated that a marine who had 
been two years at sea was as useful as the regular sailor. Indeed, in the 
reign of William III it was the custom, or at least it was permissible, to 
rate a marine who had two years’ sea service as A.B., which, I presume, 


had the effect of rendering him liable to be stationed aloft or in a boat. 
It may not be superfluous to say here that the regiments which served 
as Marines in the time of King William and Queen Anne, together with 
the Admiral’s regiment of King Charles, were not strictly speaking the 
ancestors of the present corps but only the forerunners. Our Marines 
were established in 1735. It is also to be remembered that we have at 
different times either drafted soldiers into the ships, or called upon them 
to volunteer for service as marines. When, for instance, Sir Edward 
Hughes was short of men in his campaign against Suffren the whole 
g8th regiment volunteered into his ships, and again, there were soldiers 
doing duty as Marines at Copenhagen. When regulations and divisions, 
and the business-like practice of telling off all men and things to their 
own special work have been carried to their present high pitch of per- 
fection, it requires an effort to realise to what an extent our ancestors 
made both ends meet by laying the head of the sow to the tail of the 
grice. From the beginning of the last century the Admiralty gave up 
trying to make A.B.’s out of its Marines, and was content to ask no more 
from them towards the handling of the ship than that they should do the 
work of deck hands—all the pulling and hauling which did not include 
steering or going aloft. Neither were they expected to work in the 
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boats. The French have been more exacting. They have at all times 
required the large proportion of landsmen who serve in all their crews 
to do much that is purely sailors’ work. As the French dress all their 
men as sailors they have succeeded in taking in not a few English- 
men. We may occasionally hear the large number of sailors to 
be seen about a French ship quoted as a proof of the resources 
afforded by that much talked-of and little understood institution, 
the Inscription Maritime. As a matter of fact, a very large 
proportion of a French crew are landsmen who do the same duties 
as our Marines in a sailor’s dress, and under the direct command 
of the naval officers. The name of the Infanterie de la Marine has 
not unnaturally misled Englishmen into supposing that they are 
Marines. This, however, is not the case. They are troops set apart 
for colonial service, and are described as “of the Navy” because the 
French colonies were until the other day under the Ministry of Marine 
—little to their advantage. Towards the close of the last century the 
French had a corps of real Marines in the Canonniers bourgeois, but 
they were abolished at the Revolution in a fit of Republican enthusiasm 
for equality, because they wcre supposed to be a privileged corps. The 
‘measure was an admirable one—in our interest—for it was followed 
by a great fall in the efficiency of the French gunnery. Perhaps that 
fact may be profitably kept in mind when next we hear of proposals 
to assimilate our own to the French system by bringing the Marines 
under the command of naval officers only, and more or less jumping 
them with the bluejackets. Schemes of that order had been propounded 
from time to time ever since the American War of the last century. 
There is no need to waste words in discussing them now. There would 
be something too exquisitely absurd in any suggestion of that character 
at a time when the Navy has had to call upon the merchant service in 
order to fill up its list of lieutenants. Neither are they at any time quite 
serious, but rather phases of the old jealousy of blue against red. The 
naval officer can never wholly get over a natural inclination to regard 
the marine as a bit of an interloper. 

However the share of the marine in helping to work the ship may 
have altered from time to time, there has been no change in his part of 
the duty of fighting her. Of that he has always had his proportion. It 
follows that he at all times helped to work the guns, and does so still. 
When the armament consisted of small pieces with simple machinery 
it was possible to give the men their drilling after they were in the 
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ship. Now they must join her as trained men, and therefore, so soon as 
they have gone through their preliminary drilling as recruits at Walmer, 
and are drafted to their respective divisions, they have another course of 
gunnery drill before they are sent on board. Of late the pressure on 
the corps has been somewhat severe. The increase of the Navy has 
brought with it the need for more men, and the calls made on the 
Marines have been pressing. In the haste to get them to sea their 
preliminary periods of training have, in the opinion at least of some 
authorities, been in danger of being cut too short. That this is a 
possible risk, is of course evident, and yet it is one which may easily 
be exaggerated. With the most honest desire on both sides to consider 
only the good of the service, it is very possible for the naval and the 
mar ne officer to differ widely on such a point. The natural inclination 
of Captain Jones, R.N., is to think that everybody in his ship ought 
to be a sailor. Captain Brown, R.M.L.L, is pardonably disposed to 
think that it is part of his duty to take care that his marine is not 
turned into a mere sailor. The first is convinced that the sooner the 
man is at sea the better. To the second it appears self evident that 
it is wiser he should not go to sea till he has acquired a well established 
military character. 

This conflict does not end when the marine is in a ship, but is, on 
the contrary, in a quiet way permanent. If both parties were not 
English gentlemen with a due regard for the service, and an inherited 
faculty for making a good working compromise, it would soon produce 
that condition of chronic wrangle which is officially described as 
“friction.” With Frenchmen that would be the result in a month, 
for each would be intent on attaining to une situation nette, and having 
things settled “logically.” Happily the Englishman is content with 
the practically convenient, and is serenely indifferent to /a situation 
nette. So the naval and the marine officer get along comfortably 
enough where Frenchmen would infallibly quarrel. If any discord 
exists between them it is but a mild version of the old rivalry 
illustrated by the well-known story. “What is the good of you 
lobsters in a ship?” said the sailor to the marine. ‘“ The good on us,” 
was the answer, “is to keep you, &c., from mutinying.” Mutiny is as 
dead as witchcraft, having been killed by good sense and kind treat- 
ment. There is no need to keep the Marines apart now as a watch on 
the seamen. To spoil the marine of his character, and rob him of his 
individuality, would be a glaring blunder, but it is not likely that any 
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such result will follow from merely sending him soon to sea. His 
training does not end when he joinsa ship. It only takes a new form. 
The effect of his first spell of service on water is, by all evidence, 
extraordinary. Sea air and athletic work combined have a most 
wholesome influence on his mere physical growth, while the new life 
cannot but make him twice the man he was before. He goes to sea a 
trained soldier, and he comes back, having lost nothing of what he took 
with him, and having added not a little of the qualities of the sailor. 

It is a question whether we make all the use we might of this corps. 
We have in it an admirable force of which all judges speak highly, and 
now that we are increasing our Navy, and the calls upon us from all 
parts of the world are so numerous, it seems obvious to ask whether we 
could not employ it more widely than has been the practice hitherto. It 
is just as well, however, before entering on experiments in that direction 
to have a very clear idea of what it is we ought to expect from our 
Marines. Proposals have been made to add to their duties those of the 
French “Infanterie de la Marine” —to make them, in fact, a colonial army. 
On the face of it there is a certain force in the suggestion. The defence 
of our Colonies is mainly the work of the Navy. It must protect them 
from attack oversea, and carry them reinforcements when they are 
subject to invasion by land. What, then, could be more reasonable 
than to leave the duty to the military arm of our naval forces? By so 
doing we should attain to unity of command, and the excellent quality 
of the Marines is our guarantee that the work would be thoroughly 
done. Unfortunately, so soon as this plausible-looking proposal comes 
to be examined it is found to be full of incoherences. We are not told, 
for one thing, whether India is to be inciuded in the field of the duties 
of the Marines in this division of the task of defending the Empire. 
There seems to be no particular reason why it should stand on a 
different footing from the Cape. But if the Marines are to hold India 
it will be necessary to raise their strength to a figure far beyond the 
fifty thousand to which it has been proposed to increase them. It 
would be easy to go on stating particular cases for the purpose of 
showing how enormously difficult it would be for us to turn the 
Marines into an Infanterie de la Marine. But it is necessary to take 
that trouble. Any scheme of this kind is cofdemned by one single 
consideration. It could not be carried out without destroying the 
peculiar character of the Marines. At present their time is divided 
fairly between sea and land. A period of service in a ship is th 
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necessary preliminary to promotion in all ranks. It would be impossible 
to maintain this alternation of duty if any change of. the kind indicated 
were made. Only a minority of the Marines would ever be at sea. 
The great majority would be employed on work which could quite as 
well be done by pure soldiers. What was the main occupation of 
the corps would soon throw the lesser into the shade. ‘Instead of 
a body of Marines who are available to the last man for the service 
of the Fleet we should have a more numerous force which might 
have its hands full of other duties just when it was wanted on 
blue water. Under the pretext, in fact, of increasing the Navy we 
might only diminish it. Moreover, it must be obvious that the less 
time the marine spends in a ship the less will he be fit for his peculiar 
duties. No doubt the Marines are to be expected to fight on land, 
and so are naval brigades. Now and then the duty of holding a forti- 
fied post may be left to the Marines. These, however, are subsidiary 
duties for them. Their main purpose is to help to man the Fleet. If 
that is done on the proper scale, and the full use is made of them 
for this purpose, they will be most effectually employed in defending 
the empire beyond the sea. There is no defence comparable to 
preventing the enemy from getting near you. A marine who is 
engaged in blockading an enemy’s fleet in his own harbours is pro- 
tecting a colony ten times better than if he were there on garrison 
duty. As for a land frontier, it is not necessary that a man employed 
to fight on it should be trained to sea work at all. 

When, however, it is taken as settled that the Marines must remain 
what they have been—soldiers employed for service in ships—it still 
remains to be decided whether we could not make a wider use of them 
in that capacity. There are two facts which ought to be kept well in 
mind when we discuss the question of the manning of the Fleet. The 
first is this: that the sailor is n> longer needed in such large numbers 
as he was; and the second, that he is now become a very costly 
product. We have to breed our own men to the sea, and it takes 
some years and two hundred pounds to teach them their rudiments. 
Steam, however reluctant we may be to acknowledge the fact, is 
bringing the warship back to the condition of the galley. The 
engines supply the motive power, and the men who manage them 
represent the body of rowers: one does not like to say the chiourme, 
because the comparison may be held to be offensive. Yet that is 
the fact, as far as the mere work of handling the ship is concerned, 
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apart from the navigation, which is mainly a matter of brains, and 
is the duty of a few; the work to be done is largely that of the 
deck hand. To qualify him to do this it is not necessary that a 
man should be bred to the sea. As for the fighting work of the Navy, 
the gunnery, and so forth, the Marines take their share of that already, 
and it remains to be proved that they could not do much more. 
Remembering, then, that the seaman gunner is a very costly product, 
one is tempted to ask why, since we must greatly increase the establish- 
ment of the Navy, it would not be well to provide for the addition by 
raising the Marines, if not to their old maximum figure of thirty-five 
thousand, at least to some near approach to it. The answer must 
largely depend on the reply to be given to another question, namely, 
how far is it possible to increase the numbers of the Marines without 
lowering their quality? “That is not to be thought of for a moment. 
More, but inferior, will never do. But is there any serious risk that this 
result would follow from an effort to raise the Marines to twenty or 
twenty-five thousand men? The late successive additions to the corps 
have been provided without serious difficulty. Larger numbers of 
rgcruits might well be obtained if they were required. No doubt the 
whole five or ten thousand could not be found in a year without serious 
risk of admitting very poor material, but two thousand might, and in a 
short time the total strength could be sufficiently increased. 

To provide for the proper training and organisation of a much more 
considerable force it would be necessary to enlarge our cadres. We 
might even find it convenient to re-establish the Woolwich division 
which was suppressed in 1869, when we were in the full swing of 
“economy,” and were paring down “bloated armaments” to the quick. 
It has not proved a very saving piece of management in the long run. 
The re-establishment of this division, or some equivalent, would have 
the minor, but not contemptible, advantage of enabling us to do a little 
justice to a body of officers who are not too lavishly treated. 

It is in the nature of things that the marine officer is to some extent 
at a disadvantage as. compared to the naval man or the soldier pure 
and simple. He fights in the combined cold shades of the two. The 
great places to which both can attain are necessarily shut tohim. He 
cannot reach the command of a fleet because he is not a seaman, nor of 
an army because he is not a pure soldier. It is therefore all the more 
just that he should enjoy his fair share of the rewards of his own service. 
They were never many, and the abolition of the Woolwich division 
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reduced them materially. In another way, too, his chances might be 
bettered. There does not appear to be any very obvious reason why the 
duties of a gunnery lieutenant might not be as well discharged by an 
officer in the Royal Marine Artillery, of even Infantry, if he qualifies. 
This officer is a gunner afloat, and while engaged on these duties is not 
doing what is necessarily seaman’s work. If we have found ourselves, 
as we most undoubtedly have, so short of naval officers that a very new, 
if not exactly a violent, remedy has had to be sought, it is at least partly 
because so many lieutenants have been, so to speak, seconded for work 
which is far more military than seamanlike. The dominating element 
in a fleet must always be the naval one, but when all is said a modern 
warship is a great iron floating fort, moved by the engineer, under the 
direction of the navigator, and fought by men who need not to a large 
extent be sailors to any greater degree than ‘this, that they must have 
got over sea-sickness, and have found their sea-legs. The purely military 
part is, for all that has ever been proved (I do not say asserted) to the 
contrary, as much within the reach of the sea soldier as of the naval 
officer proper. Admiral Fitz-Gerald has protested with his usual 
picturesque vigour against the Jack of all Trades in a warship. He isa 
very pestilent character, but, putting aside the fact that the seafaring 
man has always been a bit of a Jack of all Trades, and for that very 
reason the better master of his own, one would like to know why a 
marine gunner is not engaged in his proper work when he is looking 
after the batteries of the ship in which it is his business to fight. Since 
the drift of things is bringing the naval man back from being “the 
seaman ” to being, as he was in the Middle Ages, the soldier at sea, no 
harm would perhaps be done if we recognised the fact more fully. We 
cannot think of doing without the sailor, and it would be foolish in the 
extreme to neglect any effort to make him thoroughly competent. The 
question is whether, given the conditions of a modern Navy, it is not 
possible to form our crews with a larger proportion of trained men who 
are not in the strict sense of the word sailors. 
DAVID HANNAY. 





DON JUAN* 


II. 


“THAT some form of Don Juan’s adventures should be set to music 
was a thing of course, and it may well_be that the performances 
of the marionettes were the earliest to require a continuous 

melodic accompaniment. So is it surmised: but our concern is with the 

plain record. As it falls out, the first composer of repute to take in 
hand the story was an Englishman, the bearer of the mightiest name in 
the history of our country’s song. The series of lyrics inserted in 

The Libertine must certainly have helped to lighten the burden of 

Shadwell’s monotonous bawdry. (It were difficult to invent numbers 

more verbally unmelodious than Cloris’ song, Thou Joy of all Hearts 

and Delight of all Eyes; than the epithalamium, Szxce Liberty Nature 

Sor All has Designed; than Clara’s air, Woman is by Nature Wild; than 

the once-famous trumpet-song of the Devils, Prepare, Preparc, New 

Guests draw Near.) But save for two numbers from the Fourth Act— 

the song Nymphs and Shepherds and the chorus Ju these Delightful, 

Fragrant Groves—the music in The Libertine remains unpublished. 

The musical section is the least satisfactory part of M. De Simone 

Brouwer’s study: but his omission of Purcell’s name is not surprising. 

How should Purcell be known in Italy when—save for an occasional 

burlesque of Nymphs and Shepherds on the concert platform—the 

most of Purcell’s music is unknown, or at least unpublished, in 

England? Yet there exists a Purcell Society which in nineteen years 

has produced matter to the extent of three hundred ard twenty-nine 

pages, or—let us say—something less than eighteen pages a year; an 
improvement on the old rate which, for the first ten years of the 

Society’s existence, fell short of eight pages annually. There is some 

risk, therefore, that the music in The Libertine may be published 

towards the end of next century. 





* F. DE-SIMONE Brouwer: Don Giovanni nella poesia e nell’ arte musicale. Napoli, 
Tipografia della Regia Universita, 1894. 
Vol. XITI—No. 79. 2x 
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Le Tellier succeeds to Purcell with a comic opera entitled Le Festin 
de Pierre, given with fleeting success in 1713 at the Théatre de la Foire 
Saint-Germain. The date of Gluck’s ballet-music in Don Juan is 
doubtful: according to one account it was earliest given at Parma, in 
1758, while another (and more likely) version is that the first production 
of it dates from Paris, in 1761. A century later Liszt is found beseech- 
ing Escudier for the pianoforte score which is, for the most of us, the 
sole means of judging it. The unpretentious dance melodies rank not 
high among the master’s compositions ; but, like all his work, the trifle 
is marked by rare distinction and grace. Henceforward the subject 
passes from the hands of writers of ballet-music like Schréder to those 
of the librettists, and one after another the popular opera-mongers strive 
to give it musical form. Most of these attempts are forgotten, but one 
may mention them in brief without disturbing the dust of time. In 
1772 Kuccht composed a musical farce entitled Dox Juan oder das 
kligliche Ende eines verstockten Atheisten. Five years later, at Vienna, 
Vincenzo Righini produced J// Convitato di pietra, whereof the book is 
due to the court poet Filistri. Righini’s work, a poor amalgam of the 
Italian and German styles, courted a passing triumph by providing the 
chief singers with incessant opportunities. With this, his concern ends, 
and the orchestra is degraded to the level of a huge guitar. In the 
nature of things, Righini’s piece could not hold the boards ; and to him 
follows the Neapolitan Giacomo Tritto, who set the farcical libretto of 
the Abate Giambattista Lorenzi, a dexterous contriver of ’scapes which 
should catch the public fancy. At Naples during the carnival of 1783 
Tritto’s opera was given with moderate success; and one hears of its 
being produced in 1791 and, again, as late as 1809, years after the 
appearance of Mozart’s masterpiece. The books of these later versions 
exist in the Conservatorio di Musica di S. Pietro, but they offer scant 
points of interest to the reader. The personages are fewer: Don Juan, 
the Commander, and Anna rest intact, the lackey is dubbed plain 
Pulcinella : the new inventions are the Marchese Darasquez and his wife, 
Anna’s maid, Chiarella, Bastiano and his daughter Lesbina, betrothed to 
Pulcinella. There are such small variants as the suppression of the 
Marchesa and the substitution of the man-servant Sanguetto for 
Chiarella ; and at the last presentation it appears that Tritto’s music 
was eked out with supplementary airs—con altri pezzi aggiunti di altri 
autort. The libretto is a piece of patchwork taken from Lorenzi’s 
predecessors: passage upon passage is frankly conveyed from Cicognini, 
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and the mention of Isabel at Naples and of Tisbea at Tarragona argues 
a certain knowledge of Tirso de Molina’s original. In 1784 Tritto’s 
supremacy was challenged by Giovacchino Albertini with a Convitato 
di pietra that was at once hustled off the scene with ignominy. The 
year 1787 is a date of capital importance in the musical history 
of the legend. During the carnival the Venetians were favoured 
with two new settings of the theme. At the Teatro di San Samuele, 
Francesco Gardi conducted // nuovo Convitato di pietra, an opera 
crushed out of existence by the Don Giovanni o sia Il Convitato di 
pietra of Porpora’s pupil, Giuseppe Gazzaniga. 

Presented at the Teatro Giustiniani di S. Moise, Gazzaniga’s 
version took the city—and later, the country—by storm; and it seems 
likely that it counted for something in the joint conception of Mozart 
and Da Ponte. In a contribution to the Vuerteljahrsschrift fiir 
Musikwissenschaft (iv, pp. 351-435), the learned Chrysander tends 
perhaps to over-estimate the influence of the earlier work upon its 
suceessor ; but Chrysander idolises Handel, and his paper is in effect 
a protest against the charges of plagiary (from Purcell, Bach, and 
Urio), raised against his fetish, What is certain is that Da Ponte 
freely used the libretto of Gazzaniga’s collaborator, Giovanni Bertati. 
The personages differ but in name. Don Giovanni, the Commendatore, 
Anna, and Elvira are common to both versions; Bertati’s Maturina, 
his Biagio, his Pasquariello, are precise anticipations of Zerlina, 
Masetto, and Leporello. The retrospect is so exactly the same of the 
hero’s career in the two libretti that the coincidence can scarce be 
accidental, even were Da Ponte’s integrity unquestioned: which it 
is not. However that may prove, Gazzaniga’s opera became the 
vogue. It was hailed with enthusiasm at Ferrara, at Bologna, at 
Naples, all Italy overlong. It was deformed in Portuguese, and as 
Dom Jodo it delighted the revellers at the Lisbon carnival of 1792. 
Goethe heard Gazzaniga’s bantling at Rome, and in a letter to 
Zelter describes the interest taken by the rabble in the spectacle 
of Don Juan roasting in hell, or in watching the Commendatore’s 
disembodied spirit floating heavenward. For a:month on end the’ 
theatre was thronged, and such was the impression produced on Goethe 
that he could not behold the statue of Marcus Aurelius on the 
Capitol without recalling “den Kommandeur in Don Juan.” The 
Spaniard Moratin, an unimpeachable witness who thought little. of 
the original, testifies that at Bologna a few years later the audience. 

2X2 
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packed the very stage so closely as to leave small space for the 
players. In 1794 Gazzaniga’s opera reached London, preceding 
Mozart by near a quarter of a century. His work, more or less 
mutilated, achieved the hcnour of a London edition, the title-page 
of which alleges the music to be by “Gazzaniga, Sarti, Frederici, and 
Guglielmo.” Nor does this exhaust the surprises of the book, for 
there remains this singular announcement: “The words are new, 
by L. Da Ponte, poet of this theatre, except those that are not marked 
with inverted commas.” Perceiving that Don Juan’s story was 
immortal, and resolved to share, at any cost, in that immortality, 
Da Ponte suffered not the indecent curbs of prudence, self-respect, 
or pride. Whether the lucky musician should prove to. be Gazzaniga 
or Mozart was an insignificant detail: the sole essential was that 
the name of Da Ponte should survive. And, for that matter, it has 
survived. 


All these fumblings of Gazzaniga and his rivals are the flourishes 
preliminary : the final incarnation was yet to come. In 1786 Mozart 
had succeeded with Le Nozze di Figare, and it happens that we have 
an account of the earlier triumph from a namesake of mine, the 


increasing rarity of whose book must excuse its mention here. The 
appreciation of Le Nozze di Figaro was the causa causans of Don 
Giovanni, and the quotation is relevant inasmuch as Don Giovannt 
awakened much the same enthusiasm. Michael Kelly, himself a singer, 
describes the scene thus in his Reminiscences (i, p. 259) :— 


“T remember at the first rehearsal of the full band, Mozart was on the stage with 
his crimson pelisse and gold-laced cocked hat, giving the time of the music to the 
orchestra. Figaro’s song, Von pit andrat, farfallone amoroso, Bennucci gave, with 
the greatest animation and power of voice. I was standing close to Mozart, who, 
sotto voce, was repeating ‘Bravo! bravo, Bennucci!’ And when Bennucci came to 
the fine passage Cherubino, alla vittoria, alla gloria militar, which he gave out with 
Stentorian lungs, the effect of it was electricity itself, for the whole of the performers 
on the stage, and those in the orchestra, as if actuated by one feeling of delight, 
vociferated Bravo! bravo, Maestro! Viva, viva, grande Mozart! Those in the 
orchestra I thought would never have ceased applauding, by beating the bows of 
their violins against the music desks. The little man acknowledged, by repeated 


obeisances, his thanks for the distinguished mark of enthusiastic applause bestowed 
on him.” 


The city of Prague went mad over the Nozze; men hummed the 
airs, girls warbled them: the very street-singers and harpers learned 


that no coppers fell into the hat unless Mon pis andrai were attempted. 
Mozart’s star had. never gleamed so brilliant since. the days when 
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his father hawked the lad round Europe, exhibiting him disgracefully 
as a prodigy who could play almost as well when the keys were 
covered with a cloth as without it. He had ceased to eat with scullions ; 
he had escaped from the service of the blackguard Archbishop 
Hieronymus, of Salzburg; he was no longer kicked out of the room 
(not “pushed towards the door with his foot,” as Jahn’s English 
translator puts it) by the Chamberlain Arco. But in Vienna he had 
not been fortunate, and it was natural that he should seek to repeat 
the triumph of the Nozze at Prague. Not less natural was it that 
he should turn to his former collaborator, the popular Da Ponte, 
who had succeeded Metastasio as the fashionable court-poet. As early 
as 1783 Mozart is found soliciting this modish bard who, when he has 
provided Salieri, “has promised to do something for me.” “But who 
can say whether he can or will keep his word? You know how fair- 
spoken these Italians are!” For us, Da Ponte interests from his 
association with Mozart; but in the last century the condescension 
was all on Da Ponte’s side. A servile Ebrew, the man’s vanity is 
egregious; he takes himself most seriously as a poet, nor does he 
boggle at playing the high moralist. It is almost a surety that 
Da Ponte would have kept aloof from Mozart had not Salieri’s 
Il Ricco d'un giorno failed. Furious at the success of Paesiello and 
Casti with /7 Re Teodoro, Salieri vowed that he weuld lop off his 
right hand rather than set to music another word of Da Ponte’s. 
Cast off by his chief patron, and with the jealous fear of Casti before 
him, Da Ponte stooped to work with Mozart, till such time as Salieri 
should receive him into favour again. Hence the libretto of Le Nozze 
di Figaro and hence the libretto of Dox Gzovannz. By the time that the 
latter was needed the illustrious Salieri deigned to unbend. The great 
poet found himself with three commissions, which he rushed through 
abreast ; and in his AMfemorze he describes the method of his labours. 
In the morning he composed L’Arbore di Diana for Martini, and 
thought of Petrarch ; of an afternoon he trifled with the task of con- 
verting Salieri’s French libretto of 7arar into a free Italian version 
to be styled Assur, and this performance reminded him of Tasso, At 
night he worked on Don Giovanni (with a vigilant eye for Bertati’s 
book), and fancied himself engaged on the Jzferno. Stimulated by the 
bright eyes of a daughter of the house, by a bottle of Tokay, and a box 
of Seville snuff, in twelve hours the poet produced half the first act 
of Assur, two scenes of L’Arbore di Diana, and two scenes of Den 
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Giovanni. Within two months the three composers were made happy 
with their complete libretti; and forty years later Da Ponte confides to 
his readers that to his own taste L’Arbore di Diana is his masterpiece— 
“i] migliore di tutti i drammi da me composti, tanto per l’invenzione che 
per la poesia.” Long afterwards, Wagner, in the Axtobiographische 
Skizze, says rudely of Da Ponte’s Don Giovanni: “It seemed to me 
such twaddle.” Even so, Da Ponte thought it good enough for Mozart. 

The composer doubtless set to work in his usual manner: with a 
feverish industry that dwindled into dawdling. His opera was promised 
for the autumn at Prague, and when he reached that city in September, 
1787, it is certain that his score was far from ready. The first perform- 
ance was fixed for October 29th (M. de Simone Brouwer errs in dating 
it November 4th); there was a delay of twenty minutes while the 
copyists finished their transcription of the overture which the composer 
had begun at midnight. Finally, Mozart took his place while the damp 
sheets were handed round the band. “Some of the notes,” said the 
Master, “fell under the desks; but the overture went very well on the 
whole.” The entire performance was received with rapture, and, a 
second time, Prague went crazy over an opera by Mozart. Da Ponte, 
who had arrived to direct the actors, was not present ; he left Mozart in 
the lurch at the command of Salieri, whose Assur was about rehearsing. 
But the echoes of the Prague triumph reached him in the capital. The 
impresario Guardassoni wrote to him delightedly: Evviva Da Ponte, 
evuiva Mozart! Tutti gli Impresari, tutti i virtuost devono benedirli. 
Finché essi vivranno non si sapra mai che sia miseria teatrale. It seemed 
that the fortunes of composer, librettist, and manager were made. Upon 
Gluck’s death, Mozart was named Kammermusikus to the Emperor. 
Meanwhile Assur went forth to victory. In January, 1788, Salieri and 
Da Ponte scored a triumph which closed the way for Don Giovanni till 
the beginning of May. For the stars of the capital Mozart furnished 
three additional airs : 1/2 Tradi Queil’ Alma Ingrata, Dalla Sua Pace,and 
the duet Per Queste Tue Manine. Let Da Ponte tell the result with all 
the sham indignation expressed in capitals: “ Andd in scena ... e 
deggio dirlo?” IL DON GIOVANNI NON PIACQUE! Da Ponte’s emotion 
is sheer affectation, and, in his secret heart, he clearly held Martini to be 
the equal of Mozart, even as he believes in the supremacy of the “incom- 
parable” Rossini. To him one composer was much like another, and if 
he prefers Rossini before the rest of them, it is because Rossini satisfies 
an exacting standard; you can easily remember his tunes-—“la rara 
facilita che trova . . . a ritenerle l’ascoltatore.” 
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Da Ponte goes on to relate that the Emperor remarked that, though 
Don Giovanni was superior even to the Vozze, he feared it would be too 
tough a morsel for the Viennese. To this Da Ponte pictures Mozart 
replying that they must have time to chew it: “ Lasciam loro tempo da 
masticarla.” The credibility of the story depends on the testimony of 
Da Ponte, a monumental liar; and there are certain difficulties in 
accepting his version. Were we to believe him, after the first disaster, 
every one (save Mozart) thought that there was somewhat lacking in 
the work : numerous changes—suppressions and additions—were made, 
and, being often repeated (by Da Ponte’s exertions), the piece was 
received with increasing applause. Now Da Ponte’s story is creditable 
to his imagination. In fact, no additions were made; and the opera 
was not often repeated, the performances between May and December 
numbering fifteen. And, as the Emperor left Vienna in January and 
remained absent till the beginning of December, he can only have been 
present at the final representation on December 15th. Such parts of 
Da Ponte’s account as we can test are quite inexact ; and it were wise 
to treat with scepticism his relation of his familiarity with Emperors 
and such great personages. It is none the less certain that Mozart 
took his rebuff with fortitude, declaring that he had written Don 
Giovanni not at all for Vienna, a little for Prague, but mostly for 
‘ himself and a few friends. His philosophy was needed, for the adverse 
verdict of Vienna was confirmed at other points. Gazzaniga’s version 
carried all before it. Mozart’s opera was a rank failure at Berlin in 
1790, and respectable Prussian critics censured the eccentricity and 
vanity of the composer, whom they advised to “stick to sacred music,” 
and not meddle with matters too high for him. Two years later the 
intelligent Jacobi writes to Herder that he has been unspeakably bored: 
“an insupportable affair, this Dox Gzovanni, and a blessing that it is 
done with.” So the cry goes on echoing from one clique to another ; 
and for years the progress of Don Giovanni was exceeding slow. Nor 
can it be explained solely by the disturbed state of Europe. Years 
after Beethoven is detected snarling—not indeed at the music, which 
he rates below that of Die Zauberflote, but—at the story which Mozart 
had thought fit to set: “a disgrace to art,a degradation to music.” 
One may respectfully quote the oracle’s remark, without presuming to 
understand it. As late as 1831, when Berlioz was in Rome, he found 
there Italian musicians who conceived of Mozart as a promising younker 
then living in Germany. Others there were who knew Mozart to be 
dead, and who spoke of him patronisingly as the author of ‘“ quelques 
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partitions remarquables.” Lastly, Berlioz counted among his friends 
a learned and enlightened young Abbé, who, after a prolonged study 
of the score of Don Giovanni, ingenuously declared that he believed 
this old music to be better than the Zadig of M, Vaccai, given a few 
weeks earlier at the Roman Theatre of Apollo. What wonder if the 
exasperated artist thunders against the Italians as so many “ singes, 
ourangs-outangs, pantalons toujours ricanants” ? 

But the spurns which patient merit of the unworthy takes were not 
to endure for aye. With his wonted insight, Goethe at once recognised 
in Mozart a man of genius, and in Don Giovanni a final masterpiece. In 
the conversations with Eckermann he returns continually to the subject, 
and deplores that the composer is no longer living to do for Faust 
what he had done, once and for ever, for Don Juan. With tardy steps 
Mozart’s great work crept across the world. A deformed version, 
arranged by the worthy Kalkbrenner, was given at Paris in 1805, and 
Cherubini (who conducted) deigned to improve the setting by a quartette 
of his own. Not till 1811 did the Parisians hear the integral work ; 
nor was it much belauded even then. A witling remarked: “ Don Juan 
a paru incognito a lopéra.” As early as 1794 Don Giovanni had 
reached Amsterdam; at Riga it was presented in 1799, at Brussels 
and Copenhagen in 1807. From Paris it was proclaimed to the world. 
in 1812 it was played at Bern, at Stockholm in 1813. And after many 
wanderings it reached London in April, 1817. It pleases to record that 
there never was—not even at Prague—a more brilliant, a more instant 
conquest. For days before the journals were busy explaining the origin 
of the story with more good-will than accuracy: and for Leporello’s 
song a parallel is sought in “one of Anacreon’s odes and also one of 
Ovid’s amatory elegies.”. Da Ponte would have recognised the happy 
comparison ; but his shop in the Haymarket was closed, and eleven 
writs, issued by the perfidious sons of Albion, had driven the honest 
cleric, bard, and bookseller to the purlieus of New York. In London 
the furore endured ; the fortunes of the bankrupt theatre were retrieved, 
and Ambrogetti—greatest of all representatives of the hero—outshone 
the rivalry of Charles Kemble and Miss O’Neill in Romeo and Juliet. 
In 1825 Garcia and Malibran produced Don Giovanni at New York, 
where Da Ponte led a dishonoured old age. In 1827 the opera was 
heard in Buenos Aires, By an unlucky chance it reached last of all 
the country which gave the legend to Europe. In Madrid Dox 
Giovanni attracted no notice at its first presentation in December, 
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1834: nor was it repeated till 1864, when, as Carmena y Millan records, 
the performance was—with a single exception—abominable. 

No longer since than last summer there were mutterings against the 
repetition of Don Giovanni, which, as we were given to know, is old 
and worn. The “ melodious airs,” it was allowed, might still be suffered 
in the concert-room ; but as an opera its day is over. In all this there 
is naught surprising: the idiotic are always with us, and the incom- 
petent are an eternal possession, When the case grows hopeless, the 
afflicted person is qualified to become musical critic to a morning 
paper. It is not too much to say that Don Gvovanii contains the 
germ of all modern opera. Again and again, in every phrase you 
perceive the model of the young Beethoven, the original source of 
Faust, the anticipation of 7ristan and of Parsifal, The music never 
ceases to be dramatic; the action rushes forward with bewildering 
speed, and the climax is—the immortal finale! No opera combines 
in equal measure qualities so diverse: as dignity, humour, pathos, 
passion, irony, tenderness. It is the supreme achievement of the 
sanest artist, the most adjusted, most delicate musical intelligence in 
the world. And the thing is so rooted in the substance and fibre of 
expression that a whole literature has grown round it to illustrate it by 
explanation and by symbol. Hoffmann includes in the Fantasiestiicke 
in Callot's Manier a dissertation on the central character, revealed to 
us by Mozart, which attributes to the composer such design and 
intention as he had never dreamed. The Don Juan of modern poetry 
is not the creation of Tirso, of Moli¢re, and the rest. Saint-Beuve has 
classified him justly as “ce don Juan vraiment nouveau, realisé d’aprés 
Mozart.” Without Mozart there would exist neither the Mamouna of 
Musset nor the Don Juan aux enfers of Baudelaire. There was 
something new and something final to be said; and Mozart has said 
it unapproachably. And therefore the path is barred to those who 
would handle the legend anew: the Italian Fabrizi, the Spaniard 
Carnicer, the Russian Dargomuizhsky. In the introduction to Oper 
und Drama, Wagner asks if it be possible to find anything more 
completely beautiful than every piece in Don Giovanni, And whoever 
hath ears to hear may confidently ask the same question. You may 
discuss Don Giovanni, analyse it, dissect it: you can never explain, 
any more than you can belittle, the mystery of its untarnished beauty 
and its imperishable youth. Wherefore it abides now and for all time. 

JAMES FITZMAURICE-KELLY. 
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I.—THE SWITCHER. 


AVID HAGGART was born at Canonmills, with no richer 
D birthright than thievish fingers and a left hand of sur- 
passing activitv. The son of a gamekeeper, he grew up a 
long-legged, red-headed callant, lurking in the sombre shadow of the 
Cowgate, or like the young Sir Walter, championing the Auld Town 
against the New on the slopes of Arthur’s Seat. Kipping was his early 
sin; but the sportsman’s instinct, born of his father’s trade, was so 
strong within him, that he pinched a fighting cock before he was 
breeched, and risked the noose for horse-stealing when marbles should 
have engrossed his boyish fancy. Turbulent and lawless, he bitterly 
resented the intolerable restraint of a tranquil life, and, at last, in the 
hope of a larger liberty, he enlisted for a drummer in the Norfolk 
Militia, stationed at the moment in Edinburgh Castle. A. brief, 
insubordinate year, misspent in his country’s service, proved him 
hopeless of discipline: he claimed his discharge, and henceforth he was 
free to follow the one craft for which nature and his own ambition had 
moulded him. 

Like Chatterton, like Rimbaud, Haggart came into the full 
possession of his talent while still a child. A Barrington of fourteen, 
he knew every turn and twist of his craft, before he escaped from 
school. His youthful necessities were munificently supplied by facile 
depredation, and the only hindrance to immediate riches was his 
ignorance of the flash kens where he might fence his plunder. 
Meanwhile he painted his soul black with wickedness. Such hours 
as he could snatch from the profitable conduct of his trade he devoted 
to the austere debauchery of Leith or the Golden Acre. Though he 
knew not the seduction of whisky, he missed never a dance nor a 
raffle, joining the frolics of prigs and callets in complete forgetfulness 
of the Shorter Catechism. In vain the kirk compared him to a 
“bottle in the smoke”; in vain the minister whispered of hell and the 
gallows; his heart hardened, as his fingers grew agile, and when, at 
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sixteen, he left his father’s house for a sporting life, he had not his 
equal in the three kingdoms for cunning and courage. His first 
accomplice was Barney McGuire, who—until a fourteen stretch sent 
him to Botany Bay—played Clytus to David’s Alexander, and it 
was at Portobello Races that their brilliant partnership began. 
Hitherto Haggart had worked by stealth; he had tracked his booty 
uider the cloud of night. Now was the moment to prove his prowess 
in the eye of day, to break with a past, which he already deemed 
ignoble. His heart leapt with the occasion: he tackled his adventure 
with the hothead energy of a new member, big with his maiden 
speech. The victim was chosen in an instant: a backer, whose good 
fortune had broken the bookmakers. There was no thief on the course 
who did not wait, in hungry appetence, the sportsman’s descent from 
the stand ; yet the novice outstripped them all. “I got the first dive at 
his keek-cloy,” he writes in his simple, heroic style, “and was so eager 
on my prey, that I pulled out the pocket along with the money, and 
nearly upset the gentleman.” A steady brain saved him from the con- 
sequence of an o’erbuoyant enthusiasm. The notes were passed to 
Barney in a flash, and when the sportsman turned upon his assailant, 
Haggart’s hands were empty. 

Thereupon followed an infinite series of brilliant exploits. With 
Barney to aid, he plundered the Border like a reiver. He stripped the 
yeomen of Tweedside with a ferocity which should have avenged the 
disgrace of Flodden. More than once he ransacked Ecclefechan, 
though it is unlikely that he emptied the lean pocket of Thomas 
Carlyle. There was not a gaff from Newcastle to the Tay which he 
did not haunt with sedulous perseverance ; nor was he confronted with 
failure, until his figure became a universal terror. His common method 
was to price a horse, and while the dealer showed Barney the animal’s 
teeth, Haggart would slip under the uplifted arm, and ease the blockhead 
of his blunt. Arrogant in his skill, delighted with his manifold 
triumphs, Haggart led a life of unbroken prosperity under the brisk 
air of heaven, and, despite the risk of his profession, he remained 
two years a stranger to poverty and imprisonment. His worse mishap 
was to slip his forks into an empty pocket, or to encounter in his 
cups a milvadering horsedealer ; but his joys were free and frank, while 
he exulted in his success with a boyish glee. “I was never happier in 
all my life than when I fingered all this money,” he exclaims when he 
had captured the comfortable prize of two hundred pounds. And then 
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he would make merry at Newcastle or York, forgetting the knowing 
ones for awhile, going abroad in white cape and tops, and flicking his 
leg like a gentleman with a dandy whip. But at last Barney and a 
wayward ambition persuaded him to desert his proper craft for the 
greater hazard of cracking a crib, and thus he was involved in his 
ultimate ruin. He incurred and he deserved the untoward fate of those 
who overlook their talents’ limitation; and when this master of pick- 
pockets followed Barney through the window of a secluded house upon 
the York Road, he might already have felt the noose tightening at his 
neck, The immediate reward of this bungled attack was thirty pounds, 
but two days later he was committed with Barney to the Durham 
Assizes, where he exchanged the obscurity of the perfect craftsman for 
the notoriety of the dangerous gaol-bird. 

For the moment, however, he recovered his freedom: breaking 
prison, he straightway conveyed a fiddlestick to his comrade, and in a 
twinkling was at Newcastle again, picking up purses well lined with 
gold, and robbing the bumpkins of their scouts and chats. But the 
time of security was overpast. Marked and suspicious, he began to fear 
the solitude of the country ; he Jeft the horsefair for the city, and sought 
in the budging-kens of Edinburgh the secrecy impossible on the hill- 
side, A clumsy experiment in shoplifting doubled his danger, and more 
than once he saw the inside of the Police Office. Henceforth, he was 
free of the family ; he loafed in the Shirra-Brae; he knew the flash 
houses of Leith and the Grass-market. With Jean Johnston, the blowen 
of his choice, he smeared his hands with the squalor of petty theft, and 
the drunken recklessness, wherewith he swaggered it abroad, hastened 
his approaching downfall. With a perpetual anxiety to avoid the 
nippers his artistry dwindled. The left hand, invincible on the Cheviots, 
seemed no better than a bunch of thumbs in the narrow ways of Edin- 
burgh ; and after innumerable misadventures Haggart was safely lodged 
in Dumfries gaol. No sooner was he locked within his cell than his 
restless brain planned a generous escape. He would win liberty for his 
fellows as well as for himself, and after a brief council a murderous plot 
was framed and executed. A stone slung in a handkerchief sent the 
gaoler to sleep; the keys found on him opened the massy doors ; and 
Haggart was free with a reward set upon his head. The shock of the 
enterprise restored his magnanimity. Never did he display a finer 
bravery than in this spirited race for his life, and though three counties 
were aroused he doubled and ducked to such purpose that he outstripped 
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John Richardson himself with all his bloodhounds, and two days later 
marched into Carlisle disguised in the stolen rags of a potato-bogle. 

During the few months that remained to him of life he embarked 
upon a veritable Odyssey: he scoured Scotland from the Border to 
St. Andrews, and finally contrived a journey oversea to Ireland, where 
he made the name of Daniel O’Brien a terror to well-doers. Insolent 
and careless, he lurched from prison to prison ; now it was Armagh that 
held him, now Downpatrick, until at last he was thrust on a general 
charge of vagabondage and ill-company into Kilmainham, which has 
since harboured many a less valiant adventurer than David Haggart. 
Here the culminating disgrace overtook him: he was detected in the 
prison yard by his ancient enemy, John Richardson, of Dumfries, who 
dragged him back to Scotland heavily shackled and charged with 
murder. So nimble had he proved himself in extrication, that his 
captors secured him with pitiless severity ; round his waist he‘ carried 
an iron belt, whereto were padlocked the chains, clanking at his wrists 
and ankles. Thus tortured and helpless, he was fed “like a sucking 
turkey in Bedlam”; but his sorrows vanished, and his dying courage 
revived at sight of the torchlight procession, which set forth from 
Dumfries to greet his return. His coach was hustled by a mob, 
thousands strong, eager to catch sight of Haggart the Murderer, and 
though the spot where he slew Morrin was like fire beneath his passing 
feet, he carried to his cell a heart and a brain aflame with gratified 
vanity. His guilt being patent, reprieve was as hopeless as acquittal, 
and after the assured condemnation he spent his last few days with what 
profit he might in religious and literary exercises. He composed a 
memoir, which is a model of its kind; so diligently did he make his 
soul, that he could appear on the scaffold in a chastened spirit of 
prayerful gratitude; and, being an eminent scoundrel, he seemed a 
proper subject for the ministrations of Mr.George Combe. “That is the 
one thing I did not know before,” he confessed with an engaging 
modesty, when his bumps were squeezed, and yet he was more than a 
match for the amiable phrenologist, whose ignorance of mankind 
persuaded him to believe that an illiterate felon could know himself and 

. analyse his character. 

But his character escaped his critics as it escaped himself. Time 
was when George Borrow, that other picaroon, surprised the youthful 
David, thinking of Willie Wallace upon the Castle Rock, and Lavengro’s 
romantic memory transformed the raw-boned pickpocket into a monu-, 
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mental hero, who lacked nothing save a vast theatre to produce a vast 
effect. He was a Tamerlane, robbed of his opportunity ; a valiant 
warrior, who looked in vain for a battle-field ; a marauder who climbed 
the scaffold not for the magnitude but for the littleness of his sins. 
Thus Borrow, in complete misunderstanding of the rascal’s qualities. 
Now, Haggart’s ambition was as circumscribed as his ability. He 
died, as he was born, an expert cly-faker, whose achievements in 
sleight-of-hand are as yet unparalleled. Had the world been one vast 
breast-pocket his fish-hook fingers would have turned it inside out. 
But it was not his to mount a throne, or overthrow a dynasty. “My 
forks,” he boasted, “are equally long, and they never fail me.” That 
is at once the reason and the justification of his triumph. Born with 
a consummate artistry tingling at his finger-tips, how should he escape 
the compulsion of a glorious destiny? Without fumbling or failure 
he discovered the single craft, for which fortune had framed him, and 
he pursued it with a courage and an industry which gave him not 
a kingdom, but fame and booty, exceeding even his greedy aspiration. 
No Tamerlane he, questing for a continent, but David Haggart, the 
man with the long forks, happy if he snatched his neighbour’s purse. 
Before all things he respected the profession, which his left hand made 
inevitable, and which he pursued with an unconquerable pride. Nor 
in his inspired youth was plunder his sole ambition: he cultivated 
the garden of his style with the natural zeal of the artist; he frowned 
upon the bungler with a lofty contempt. His materials were simplicity 
itself: his forks, which were always with him, and another’s well-filled 
pocket, since, sensible of danger, he cared not to risk his neck for 
a purse that did not contain so much as would “sweeten a grawler.” 
At its best, his method was always witty—that is the single word 
which will characterise it—witty as a piece of Heine’s prose, and as 
dangerous. He would run over a man’s pockets while he spoke with 
him, returning what he chose to discard without the lightest breath 
ofsuspicion. “A good workman,” his contemporaries called him ; and 
they thought it shame for him to be idle. Moreover, he did not blunder 
unconsciously upon his triumph; he tackled the trade in so fine a 
spirit of analysis, that he might have been the very Aristotle of his 
science. . “ The keek-cloy,” he wrote, in his hints to young sportsmen, 
“is easily picked. If the notes are in the long fold, just tip them 
the forks; but if there is a purse or open money in the case, you 
must link it.” The breast-pocket, on the other hand, is a severer test. 
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“Picking the suck is sometimes a kittle job,” again the philosopher 
speaks, “If the coat is buttoned it must be opened by slipping past. 
Then bring the lil down between the flap of the coat and the body, 
keeping your spare arm across your man’s breast, and so slip it to 
a comrade; then abuse the fellow for jostling you.” But not only 
did he master the tradition of thievery; he vaunted his originality 
with the familiar complacence of the scoundrel. Forgetting that it 
was by burglary that he was undone, he explains for his public 
glorification that he was wont to enter the houses of Leith by forcing 
the small window above the outer door. This artifice, his vanity 
grumbles, is now common ; but he would have all the world understand 
that ‘twas his own invention, and he murmurs with the priggishness 
of the convicted criminal that it is now set forth for the better protec- 
tion of honest citizens. No less admirable in his own eyes was that 
other artifice, which induced him to conceal such notes as he managed 
to filch in the collar of his coat. Thus he eluded the vigilance of 
the police, which searched its prey in those days with a sorry lack 
of cunning. But, in truth, Haggart’s wits were as nimble as his fingers, 
and he seldom failed to render a profitable account of his talents, 
He beguiled one of his many sojourns in gaol by manufacturing tinder, 


wherewith to light the prisoners’ pipes, and it is not astonishing that 
he won an instant popularity. In Ireland, when the constables would 
take him for a Scot, he answered in high Tipperary, and saved his 
skin for awhile by a brogue which would not have shamed a modern 
patriot. But quick as were his wits, his vanity always outstripped 
them, and no hero ever bragged of his achievements with a louder 
effrontery. 


Now all you ramblers in mourning go, 
For the prince of ramblers is lying low, 
And all you maidens that love the game, 
Put on your mourning veils again. 


Thus he celebrated his downfall in a ballad that has the true Newgate 
ring, and verily in his own eyes he was a hero who carried to the 
scaffold a dauntless spirit, unstained by treachery. 

He believed himself an adept in all the arts; as a squire of dames 
he held himself peerless, and he assured the ineffable Combe, who 
recorded his flippant utterance with a credulous respect, that he had 
sacrificed hecatombs of innocent virgins to his importunate lust. Prose 
and- verse trickled with equal facility from his pen, and his biography 
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is a masterpiece. Written in the pedlar’s French as it was. mis- 
spoken in the hells of Edinburgh, it is a narrative of uncommon 
simplicity and directness, marred now and again by such superfluous 
reflections, as are the natural result of thievish sentimentality. He 
told his tale without paraphrase or adornment, and the worthy Writer 
to the Signet, who prepared the work for the Press, would have asked 
three times the space to record one-half the adventures. “I sunk upon 
it with my forks, and brought it with me”; “we obtained thirty-three 
pounds by this affair”—is there not the stalwart flavour of the epic 
in these plain, unvarnished sentences ? 

But his other accomplishments are pallid in the light of his brilliant 
left hand. Once—at Derry—he attended a cock-fight, and beguiled 
an interval by emptying the pockets of a lucky bookmaker. An 
expert, who watched the exploit in admiration, could not withhold 
a compliment. “You are the Switcher,” he exclaimed; “some take 
all, but you leave nothing.” And it is as the Switcher that Haggart 
keeps his memory green. 


II.—GENTLEMAN HARRY. 


“Damn ye both! stop, or I will blow your brains out!” Thus it 
was that Harry Simms greeted his victims, proving in a phrase that the 
golden age of the rumpad was no more. Forgotten the debonair 
courtesy of Claude Duval! Forgotten the lightning wit, the swift 
repartee of the incomparable Hind! No longer was the hightobygloak 
a “gentleman” of the road; he was a butcher, if not a beggar, on 
horseback ; a braggart without the courage to pull a trigger ; a swash- 
buckler, oblivious of that ancient style which converted the misery of 
surrender into a privilege. Yet Harry Simms, the supreme adventurer 
of his age, was not without distinction; his lithe form and his hard- 
ridden horse, were the common dread of England; his activity was 
rewarded with a princely treasure; and if his method were lacking in 
urbanity, the excuse is that he danced not to the brilliant measure of 
the Cavaliers, but limped to the clumsy fiddle-scraping of the early 
Georges. 

At Eton, where a-too-indulgent grandmother had placed him, he 
ransacked the desks of his schoolfellows, and avenged a birching by 
emptying his master’s pockets. Wherefore he lost the hope of a polite 
education, and instead of proceeding with a clerkly dignity to King’s 
College, ‘in the University of Cambridge, he was ignominiously 
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apprenticed to a breeches maker. But the one restraint was as irksome 
as the other, and Harry Simms abandoned the needle, as he had 
scorned the grammar, to go upon the pad. Though his early 
companions were scragged at Tyburn, the light-fingered rascal was 
indifferent to their fate, and squandering such booty as fell to his share, 
he bravely “turned out” for more. Tottenham Court Fair was the 
theatre of his childish exploits, and there he gained some little skill in 
the picking of pockets. Butaspell of bad trade brought him to poverty, 
and he atteinpted to replenish an empty pocket by the childish expedient 
of a threatening letter. The plan was conceived and executed with 
a futility which insured an instant capture. The bungler chose a 
stranger at haphazard, commanding: him, under penalty of death, to lay 
five guineas upon a gun in Tower Wharf; the guineas were cunningly 
deposited, and the rascal, caught with his hand: upon the booty, was 
committed to Newgate. Youth, and the intercession of his grand- 
mother, procured a release, unjustified by the infamous stupidity of the 
trick. Its very clumsiness should have sent him over sea; and it is 
wonderful that from a beginning of so little promise, he should have 
climbed even the first slopes of greatness. However, the memory of 
gaol forced him to a brief interlude of honesty; for a while he wore the 
pink coat of Colonel Cunningham’s postillion, and presently was. 
promoted to the independence of a hackney coach. Thus employed,. 
he became acquainted with the famous Cyprians of Covent Garden,. 
who, loving him for his handsome face and sprightly gesture, seduced 
him to desert his cab for an easier profession. So long as the sky was. 
fair, he lived under their amiable protection; but the summer having 
chased the smarter gentry from town, the ladies could afford him no. 
more than would purchase a horse and a pair of pistols, so that Harry 
was compelled to challenge fortune on the high road. His first journey 
was. triumphantly successful. A post-chaise and a couple of coaches. 
emptied their wealth into his hands, and, riding for London, he was able: 
tu return the favours lavished upon him by Covent Garden. At the 
first touch of gold he was transformed to a finished blade. He 
purchased himself a silver-hilted sword, which he dangled over a 
discreet suit of black velvet ; a prodigious run of luck at the gaming 
tables kept his purse well lined ; and he made so brilliant an appearance 
in his familiar haunts that he speedily gained the name of “Gentleman 
Harry.” But the money, lightly won, was lightly spent. The tablés 
took back more than they gave, and before long Simms was astride his 
Vol. XIII.—No. 79. 2Y 
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horse again, flourishing his irons, and crying: “Stand and deliver!” 
upon every road in England. 

Epping Forest was his general hunting ground, but his enterprise 
took him far afield, and if one night he galloped by starlight across 
Bagshot Heath, another he was holding up the York stage with . 
unbridled insolence. He robbed, he roared, he blustered with praise- 
worthy industry; and good luck coming to the aid of caution, he 
escaped for awhile the necessary punishment of his crimes. It was on 
Stockbridge Downs that he met his first check. He had stopped a 
chariot, and came off with a hatful of gold, but the victims, impatient of 
disaster, raised the county, and Gentleman Harry was laid by the heels. 
Never at a loss, he condescended to a cringing hypocrisy: he whined, he 
whimpered, he babbled of reform, he plied his prosecutors with letters so 
unctuous, that they abandoned their case, and in a couple of days Simms 
had eased a collector at Eversey Bank of three hundred pounds. For 
this enterprise two others climbed the gallows, and the robber’s pride in 
his capture was miserably lessened by the shedding of innocent blood. 
But he forgot his remorse as speedily as he dissipated his money, and 
sentimentality neither damped his enjoyment nor restrained his energy. 
Even his brief visits to London were turned to the best account, and 
though he would have the world believe him a mere voluptuary, his 
eye was bent sternly upon business. If he did lose his money in 
a gambling hell, he knew who won it, and spoke with his opponent 
on the homeward way. In his eyes a fuddled rake was always fair 
game, and the stern windows of St. Clement’s Church looked down 
upon many a profitable adventure. His most distinguished journey was 
to Ireland, whither he set forth to find a market for his stolen treasure. 
But he determined that the road should bear its own charges, and he 
reached Dublin a richer man than he left London. In three months he 
was penniless, but he did not begin trade again until he had recrossed 
the Channel, and, having got to work near Chester, he returned to 
the Piazza fat with bank notes. 

With success, his extravagance increased, and, living the life of a 
man about town, he was soon harassed by debi. More than once he 
was lodged in the Marshalsea, and as his violent temper resented the 
interference of a dun, he became notorious for his assaults upon sheriffs’ 
officers. And thus his skill degenerated: forgetting his trade, he 
expected that brandy would ease his embarrassment. At last, sodden 
with drink, he enlisted in the Guards, from which regiment he deserted, 
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only to be pressed aboard a man-of-war. Freed by a clever trick, he 
took to the road again, until a paltry theft from a barber transported 
him to Maryland. There he turned sailor, and his ship, Zhe Two 
Sisters, being taken by a privateer, he contrived to scramble into 
Portugal, whence he made his way back to England, and to the only 
adventure of which he was master. He landed with no more money 
than the price of a pistol, but he prigged a prancer at Bristol Horsefair, 
and set out upon his last journey. The tide of his fortune was at flood. 
He crammed his pockets with watches; he was owner of enough 
diamonds to set up shop in Hatton Garden; of guineas he had as 
many as would support his magnificence for half a year; and at last 
he resolved to quit the road, and to live like the gentleman he was. 
To this prudence he was the more easily persuaded, because not only 
were the thief-takers eager for his capture, but he was a double-dyed 
deserter, whose sole chance of quietude was a decent obscurity. His 
resolution was taken at St. Alban’s, and over a comfortable dinner 
he pictured a serene and uneventful future. On the morrow he would 
set forth to Dublin, sell his handsome stock of jewels, and forget that 
the cart ever lumbered up Tyburn Hill. So elated was he with his 
growing virtue, that he called for a second bottle, and as the port heated 
his blood his fingers tingled for action. A third bottle proved beyond 
dispute that only the craven were idle; “and why,” he exclaimed, 
generous with wine, “should the most industrious ruffler of England 
condescend to inaction?” Instantly he summoned the ostler, screaming 
for his horse, and before Redburn he had emptied four pockets, and 
had exchanged his own tired jade for a fresh and willing beast. Still 
exultant in his contempt of cowardice, he faced the Warrington stage, 
and made off with his plunder at a drunken gallop. Arrived at 
Dunstable, he was so befogged with liquor and pride, that he entered 
the “ Bull Inn,” the goal of the very coach he had just encountered. He 
had scarce called for a quartern of brandy when the robbed passengers 
came into the kitchen, and the fright gave him enough sobriety to leave 
his glass untasted, and stagger to his horse. In a wild fury of arrogance 
and terror, of conflicting vice and virtue, he pressed on to Hockcliffe, 
where he took refuge from the rain, and presently, fuddled with more 
brandy, he fell asleep over the kitchen fire. But by this time the hue 
and cry was raised, and as the hero lay helpless in the corner three 
troopers burst into the inn, levelled their pistols at his head, and 
threatened instant death if he put his hand to his pocket. Half asleep, 
2Y2 
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and wholly drunk, he made not the smallest show of resistance ; he 
surrendered all his money, watches, and diamonds, save a little that 
was sown into his neckcloth, and sulkily crawled up to his bed-chamber. 
Thither the troopers followed him, and having restored some nine 
pounds at his urgent demand,’ they watched his heavy slumbers. 
For all his brandy Simms slept but uneasily, and awoke in the night 
sick with the remorse which is bred of ruined plans and a splitting 
head. He got up wearily, and sat over the fire “a good deal chagrined,” 
to quote his own simple phrase, at his miserable capture. Escape 
seemed hopeless indeed ; there crouched the vigilant troopers, scowling 
on their prey. A thousand plans chased each other through the 
hero’s fuddled brain, and at last he resolved to tempt the cupidity 
of his guardians, and to make himself master of their fire-arms. There 
were still left him a couple of seals, one gold, the other silver, and, 
watching his opportunity, Simms flung them with a flourish in the fire. 
It fell out as he expected, the hungry troopers made a dash to save the 
trinkets ; the prisoner seized a brace of pistols and leapt to the door. 
But, alas, the pistols missed fire, Harry was immediately overpowered, 
and on the morrow was carried, sick and sorry, before the justice. 


From Dunstable he travelled his last journey to Newgate, and, being 
condemned at the Old Bailey, he was hanged till he was dead, and his 
body thereafter was carried for dissection to a surgeon’s in that same 
Covent Garden where he first deserted his hackney cab for the pleasures 
of the town. 


“Gentleman Harry” was neither a brilliant thief nor a courteous 
highwayman. There was no touch of the grand manner even in his 
prettiest achievement. His predecessor had made a pistol and a vizard 
an overwhelming terror, and he did but profit by their tradition when 
he bade the cowed traveller stand and deliver. His profession, as he 
practised it, neither demanded skill, nor incurred danger. Though he 
threatened death at every encounter, you never hear that he pulled 
a trigger throughout his career. If his opponent jeered and rode off, 
he rode off with a whole skin and a full pocket. Once even this 
renowned adventurer accepted the cut of a riding-whip across his 
face, nor made any attempt to avenge the insult. But his manifold 
shortcomings were no hindrance to his success. Wherever he went, 
between London and York, he stopped coaches.and levied his tax. A 
threatening voice, an arched eyebrow, an arrogant method of fingering 
an unloaded pistol, conspired with the craven, indolent habit of the time 
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to make his every journey a procession of triumph. He was capable of 
performing all such feats as the age required of him. But you miss the 
spirit, the bravery, the urbanity, and the wit, which made the adventurer 
of the seventeenth century a figure of romance. 

One point only of the golden tradition did Harry Simms remember. 
He was never unwilling to restore a trinket hallowed by an association. 
Once when he took a gold ring from a gentleman’s finger, a gentle- 
woman burst into tears, exclaiming, “There goes your father’s ring.” 
Whereupon Simms threw ali his booty into a hat, saying, “For God’s 
sake, take that or anything else you please.” But in all other respects 
he was a bully, with the hesitancy of a coward, rather than the proper 
rival of Hind or Duval. Apart from the exercise of his trade, he was 
a very Mohock for brutality. He would ill-treat his victims, whenever 
their drunkenness perinitted the freedom, and he had no better gifts for 
the women who were kind to him than cruelty and neglect. One of his 
many imprisonments was the result of a monstrous ferocity. “ Unluckily 
in a quarrel,” he tells you gravely,“ I ran a crab-stick into a woman’s 
eye”; and well did he deserve his sojourn in the New Prison. At 
another time he rewarded the keeper of a coffee-house, who supported 
him for six months, by stealing her watch, and when she grumbled at 
his insolence, he reflected, with a chuckle, that she could more easily 
bear the loss of her watch than the loss of her lover. Even in his 
gaiety there was an unpleasant spice of greed and truculence. Once, 
when he was still seen in fashionable company, he went to a masquerade, 
dressed in a rich Spanish habit, lent him by a Captain in the Guards, 
and he made so fine a show that he captivated a young and beautiful 
Cyprian, whom, when she would have treated him with generosity, 
he did but reward with the loss of all her jewels. 

Moreover, he had so small a regard for his craft, that he would 
spoil his effects by drink or debauchery, and though a highwayman, 
he cared so little for style, that he would as lief trick a drunken 
gamester as face his man on Bagshot Heath or beneath the shade of 
Epping Forest. You admire not his success, because, like the success 
of the popular novelist, it depended rather upon his public than upon 
himself. You approve not his raffish exploits in the hells of Covent 
Garden or Drury Lane. But you cannot withhold respect from his 


consistent dandyism, and you are grateful for the record that, engaged 
in a mean enterprise, he was dressed “in a green velvet frock and 
a short lac’d waistcoat.” Above all, his picturesque capture at Hock- 
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cliffe, atones for much stupidity. The resolution, wavering at the wine- 
glass, the last drunken ride from St. Alban’s—these are inventions in 
experience, which should make Simms immortal. And when he sits 
“by the fireside a good deal chagrined,” he recalls the arrest of a far 
greater man—even of Cartouche, who was surprised by the soldiers 
at his bedside stitching a torn pair of breeches. His autobiography, 
wherein “he relates the truth as a dying man,” seemed excellent in 
the eyes of Borrow, who loved it so well that he imagined a sentence, 
ascribed it falsely to Simms, and then rewarded it with extravagant 
applause. But Gentleman Harry knew how to tell a simple story, and 
the book, “all wrote by himself while under sentence of death,” is his 
best achievement. In action he had many faults, for, if he-was a 
highwayman among rakes, he was but a rake among highwaymen. 


A PARALLEL. 


Haggart and Simms are united in the praise of Borrow, and in the 
generous applause of posterity. Each resumes for his own generation 
the prowess of his kind. Each has assured his immortality by an 
experiment in literature, and if epic simplicity and rapid narrative are 
the virtues of biography, it is difficult to award the prize. The 
Switcher preferred to write in the rough lingo, wherein he best 
expressed himself. He packs his pages with ill-spelt slang, telling 
his story of thievery in the true language of thieves. Gentleman 
Harry, as became a person of quality, mimicked the dialect where- 
with he was familiar in the more fashionable gambling dens of 
Covent Garden. Both write without the smallest suggestion of false 
shame or idle regret, and a natural vanity lifts each of them out of 
the pit of commonplace on to the table-land of the heroic. They 
set forth their depredation, as a victorious general might record his 
triumphs, and they excel the nimblest Ordinary that ever penned 
a dying speech in all the gifts of the historian. But when you 
leave the study for the field, the Switcher instantly declares his 
superiority. He had the happiness to practise his craft in its heyday 
while Simms knew but the fag-end of a noble tradition. Haggart, 
moreover, was an expert, pursuing a difficult art, while Simms was 
a bully, plundering his betters by bluff. Simms boasted no quality 
which might be set off against the accurate delicacy of Haggart’s hand. 
The Englishman grew rich upon a rolling eye and a rusty pistol. He 
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put on his “fiercest manner,” and believed that the world would deny 
him nothing. The Scot, rejoicing in his exquisite skill, went to work 
without fuss or bluster, and added the joy of artistic pride to his delight 
in plunder. Though Simms’s manner seems the more chivalrous, it 
required not one tithe of the courage, which was Haggart’s necessity. 
On horseback, with the semblance of a fire-arm, a man may easily 
challenge a coachful of women. It needs a cool brain and a sound 
courage to empty a pocket in the watchfrl presence of spies and police- 
men. While Gentleman Harry chose a lonely road, or the cover of 
night for his exploits, the Switcher always worked by day, hustled by 
a crowd of witnesses. Their hours of leisure furnish a yet more striking 
contrast. Simms was a polished dandy delighting in his clothes, 
unhappy if he were deprived of his bottle and his game. Haggart, on 
the other hand, was before all things sealed to his profession. He 
would have deserted the gayest masquerade, had he ever strayed into 
so light a frivolity, for the chance of lightening a pocket. He tasted 
but few amusements without the limits of his craft, and he preserved 
unto the end a touch of that dour character which is the heritage of his 
race. But, withal, he was an amiable, decent body, who would have 
recoiled in horror from the drunken brutality of Gentleman Harry. 
Though he bragged to George Combe of his pitiless undoing of wenches, 
he never thrust a crab-stick into a woman’s eye, and he was incapable 
of rewarding a kindness by robbery and neglect. Once—at Newcastle 
—he arrayed himself in a smart white coat and tops, but the splendour ill 
became his red-headed awkwardness, and he would have stood aghast at 
the satin frocks and velvet waistcoats of him who broke the hearts of 
Drury Lane. But if he were gentler in his life, Haggart was prepared to 
fight with a more reckless courage when his trade demanded it. It was 
the Gentleman’s boast that he never shed the blood of man. But when 
David found a turnkey between himself and freedom, he did not hesitate 
to kill, though his remorse was bitter enough when he neared the 
gallows. In brief, Haggart was not only the better craftsman, but the 
honester fellow, and though his hands were red with blood, he deserved 
his death far less than did the more truculent, less valiant Simms. Each 
had in his brain the stuff whereof men of letters are made: this is their 
parallel. And, by way of. contrast, while the Switcher was an 
accomplished artist, Gentleman Harry was a roystering braggart. 


CHARLES WHIBLEY. 





THE MAN OF SILENCE 


I. 


MET him first at the house of Mrs. Van Weiss; she married the 
celebrated Dutch savant and argued him to death in three short 
years. The afternoon was hot; the tea was brackish; there 

was a deaf man present who said “ What?” whenever any one uttered 
a remark that was more than ordinarily inane ; the interesting woman 
we had been asked to meet was not present, or, if she was present, 
she was not interesting ; and I had to sit with my face to the light. 
Altogether, the function was a failure. The elements of the social 
mess were too incongruous, and Mr. Hilary Jybe’s poor seasoning of 
boneless paradoxes was very wet salt indeed. 

The Man of Silence sat in the bay of the window, on a blue- 
cushioned shelf, with one leg tucked under him and the other dangling. 
He was the only person present who did not wear patent-leather boots. 
He was a big, spare man, with a heavy, sallow face and fluffy locks. 
He had fine eyes and a strong mouth. Every other man had a bunch 
of hair stuck under his nose, but the Man of Silence was clean- 
shaven. During the half hour I stayed the talk was mainly of geniuses : 
this was a subject we all felt competent to pronounce upon out of our 
inner consciousness. There was the usual hot disparagement of popular 
idols, and Hilary Jybe asked: “If success is not genius, what is it?” 
To which the Man of Silence replied : “ An accident.” 

He also remarked : “ Every man who is a genius knows it, and some 
know it who are not geniuses.” That was all he said, and that was 
all I remembered of the conversation. 

Hilary Jybe told me afterwards he thought the Man of Silence was 
very rude ; and two days later I heard him say to Miss Miriam Green, 
a sweet singer in the minor: “ Every man who is a genius knows it, and 


some know it who are not geniuses.” But Hilary Jybe’s flattery often 
takes that form. 
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II. 


A week elapsed, and I went again to see Mrs. Van Weiss. The 
Man of Silence was there, and this time we shook hands. He had 
forsaken his seat in the bay of the window for a low, red-wood chair, 
with arms. There was a yellow cushion behind his head, against which 
his dark, virile face showed in strong relief. The light was on him. 
I noticed that there were lines on his brow and about his mouth, 
crudely graven; there were other lines running back from the corners 
of his eyes: these were laughter-lines, and they had been deeper. The 
shadow of some great sorrow had darkened the light of mirth in his 
face ; but it played there still at times as sunshine plays on a frozen 
pool. His clothes were well cut and of good material, but slightly 
worn over the joints. He was shabby enough to pass for a rich man, 
but too neat and tidy; every detail of his dress was in prim order ; 
his linen was immaculate and he was careful of it: from these evidences 
I gleaned that he was poor. And I pitied him. For he was too big 
and unworldly, too sensitive, too refined, to bear with necessary stoicism 
the mean ills of poverty. I knew this quite as well then as I know it 
now, for his was the face that mirrors character. 

I sat down beside him and endeavoured to draw him out. I asked 
him for his opinion on a variety of topics, and he was obviously pleased. 
But he would not talk. He frowned deprecatingly, and spread his 
hands, and shrugged his shoulders. Once he said: “I really know 
nothing of the subject,” which I thought was the most original excuse 
for silence I had ever heard. And then he got up and went away. 

“Who is he?” I asked Mrs. Van Weiss. 

“His name is Mark Ashford,” said she, “and he writes poetry. 
Mrs. Cuslip took him up originally—I don’t know where she found 
him ; and when she went away abroad she handed him over to me. 
We are quite old enemies, you know, Mrs. Cuslip and [; so I am 


keeping him warm against her return. But he is an awful nuisance. 
Do you want him?” 4 


“Yes,” I said eagerly ; “I should like to have him very much.” 

“When I go away I will let you know and you can write to him 
and ask him to call on you. You will probably have him very much 
then. But I don’t think you will care about him. I suspect that 
no one will ever discover him. He is something of an incubus, too, 
and his silence is like a long, long sneer. Still, if you will take the 
risk ...?” “Iwill have him,” I said. And so it was settled. 
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III. 


He came to me docilely enough and sat in my window-seat and 
stared at my visitors with admirable self-possession. He always wore 
the same clothes and the same listening expression of countenance, and 
he loved best to tuck a leg under him. He was very rude, if it be rude 
to ignore rules of etiquette ; he did not rush to open the door for my 
lady-visitors or trouble to hand them their tea, perhaps he thought they 
were strong enough to do these things for themselves. But people 
liked him for his rudeness and asked me who he was; they thought he 
must be some one of consequence. When I told them his name and 
added “the poet, you know,” they vaguely said, “O yes, of course,” and 
went away, wondering. He lost me several undesirable friends. 

To mark my gratitude I invited him to dinner. He came attired 
in a dress-coat and waistcoat of smooth, glossy cloth, and rough hairy 
black trousers. There were two other people present, but I was careful 
to shield his trousers from them. Fortunately they were prosperous 
sleepy people who took details for granted, 

He drank four glasses of wine and ate all that was put before him. 
Throughout the meal he said nothing. He missed no points in the 
conversation, however, and I saw the twilight smile on his face very 
often, for one of us was a snob and another was a Socialist. After 
dinner he began to talk. As a preliminary, he stretched out his 
ridiculously-clad legs and locked his hands behind his head. At first 
he stammered and was husky, it was as if the gates of speech were 
rusty in him ; but, soon, his tones gained strength and volume, and the 
words came in an easy, level flood. He had a fine voice, deep and 
strong, and the matter of his talk was good as the manner. I was too 
astonished to do aught but listen, and well content at that; even my 
guests, who had no experience of him and were disposed to ignore him 
at the table, gave him respectful audience. 

He made us laugh and he laughed at us, yet without offence ; he 
showed us truth ; he led us through wildernesses of brilliant fancy into 
Canaans of thought that we had only viewed and stretched out hands to 
from the Pisgahs of vain longing ; his wit was strong and lambent as the 
sunshine ; he made us want to cry.... For an hour he discoursed to 
us and then he rose and departed. It was as if the sun had been 
extinguished at midday when he was gone; the light seemed to grow 
dim on the instant, and the very room to become small and mean. 
We sat brooding, with heavy brains, and parted in silence. But that 
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night, in my sleep, his voice came back to me, and I was sitting at his 
feet again. 

Four days passed and I saw him once more. He called on an 
afternoon when my drawing-room was very full. As was his wont, he 
went to his seat in the bay of the window and tucked one leg under 
him and stared at my visitors as they came and went in silent self- 
possession, long sustained. 


IV. 


It may be that my sex has not yet transpired. I am a woman. 
Ten years ago I was very famous. I wrote a book and it was a success, 
But I have had the misfortune to survive myself. For two or three 
years everybody talked about me, and the critics reached up to pat me 
on the back. Unfortunately, in these quick-shifting times, to-day’s 
vogue is often to morrow’s boredom. It was discovered very suddenly 
—in the office of Zhe Mocking Bird, | think—that I was beneath 
contempt, and a young man, very fresh from Cambridge, put me under 
his heel and squashed me. . At first I did not realise that I was dead, 
and when, in the course of time, my friends assured me that it was so, 
the habit of not dying had grown too strong upon me, with the result 
that I survive myself to this day. I am rich, having made much money 
by my bad books. I live in a big house and have many friends. I go 
out a good deal and am popular; I give dinners and they are well 
attended. I know everybody, and, as a consequence, my “afternoons ” 
are famous. I think I should be quite happy if only I were a little 
older or a little younger. 


V. 


The Man of Silence sent me a letter, enclosing a poem, and asking 
me to lend him ten pounds. The poem was charming ; the letter was 
pathetic. He said that he was very poor and had bad health. I sent 
him the ten pounds and the act warmed me. A request for a loan is 
sometimes a very clever compliment. He came in person to thank me. 
I was alone when he came. He took my hand and raised it to his lips ; 
there was nothing theatrical in his demeanour: he preserved his dignity 
quite intact. 

“Tt was awful,” he said. “I wish now I had not asked you, but I 
was so hard pressed.” 

“It was nothing,” I answered ; “I am glad you came to me, and I 
hope you will come again if you are in need.” 
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He thanked me with his eyes. ‘“ You are very good,” he murmurcd, 
“but you don’t know .... I am so ridiculously sensitive, I suppose. 
And I have no friends.” I checked him with a gesture of deprecation. 
“T am honoured,” he said, and inclined his head in a courtly obeisance. 
“T hope that you are sincere. I believe you are. But my life has been 
a lonely one. I have lived too much within a world of my own creation, 
perhaps. Yet I feel a very real need for sympathy sometimes. May 
I say that I suspect you feel a similar need ?” 

I met his gaze. “If I am rude, forgive me,” he cried, “and believe 
that I offend quite unwittingly, if I do offend.” “You do not,” I 
stammered. 

“T am quite unused to the customs of polite society,” he said, 
smiling wanly ; “that must stand as my excuse. And, after all, it is 
possible that polite society is wrong. I believe that so much reticence 
in speech and conduct is as unnecessary as it is futile. You will admit 
that it deceives no one. We all know one another if we know our- 
selves.” “But we do not, as a rule,” I remarked. 

He pondered. “That is true,” he remarked ; “that is very true.” 
And he lapsed into silence. It was a delicious morsel of flattery, ail the 
more delicious because it seemed unconscious. I could have grinned 
with pleasure: my feeling of gratification was so intense. 

Other people came and our colloquy ended. He did not speak 
again until he bade me “ Good-bye,” but he looked at me occasionally 
with interested eyes that seemed to say, “You are small to hold so much 
wisdom.” 


VI. 


In a very few days he repaid my loan. He sent me the money ina 
letter. “I would come and see you,” he wrote, “ but I am feeling ill and 
weak and stupid. Perhaps,—I often think this—I am a figure too many 
in the sum of humanity and God is smudging me out. I had thought I 
was a cipher and did not matter.” JI missed him more than I cared 
to own. 


He wrote again. This was his third letter. He asked for a new loan 
of twenty pounds. I did not hesitate to send him the money. As 
before, he came in person to thank me. I was shocked at the change 
in him. He was thinner; the lustre of his fine eyes was dimmed ; 
his brow was puckered in two peevish, upright lines ; his figure drooped 
and his voice was dry and husky. 
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“You have been very iil?” I said. “No, no,” he replied. I was 
filled with pity for him. He went over to his seat in the bay of the 
window and tucked his leg under him and regarded me wistfully. 
There were other people present, and I got no opportunity to speak with 
him apart. I wanted him to stay to dinner, but he would not. When 
he had gone his mournful eyes haunted me. They stirred up some old 
sensations I thought I had buried. 

He came again. He stayed only a short while, and during that time 
others were present, as before, so that we got no opportunity to draw 
close to one another. I noticed that he had grown still more haggard 
and thin ; I thought there was an alteration in his dress, too ; he looked 
almost untidy ; the usual scrupulous neatness of his attire was abated 
somewhat. I did not want to see this; but habit has accustomed my 
eyes to be more than ordinarily observant. 

“Why not stay to dinner?” I whispered, at parting. He looked 
himself over in a short glance. “ Thank you,” he said ; “ but I cannot, 
now.” ‘Come back,” I said. He shook his head. “I... . no,” he 
said, and went away, walking very forlornly as it seemed to me. 

I did not see him or hear from him for three weeks after that. 
I thought of him always ; but what could I do? At last, I resolved to 
write to him. I was loth to do this, because of the money he owed me ; 
and I have a clumsy pen at times. But I was torn with anxious thought 
of him and there was no other way. He replied in a long letter that 
will always be interesting to me. 

“T have been very ill,” he said. “J am better now, but I do not 
think I shall ever come to see you again. I shall go away. I feel that 
it will be best. There is such a great gulf between us.” He regretted 
that he was not yet able to repay my loan—he could never repay more 
than the money part of it ; but he would send me something as he was 
able. He had been offered a post as usher in a boys’ school in the 
north of England, which he would accept. He could not refrain from 
adding: “I pray that I may make a better usher than poet.” He had 
struck his pen: through the words very determinedly ; but I puzzled 
them out. 

His letter filled me with grief and despair. I could not bear that he 
should thus be forced to warp and stultify himself. I had seen the 
heart of the man and I knew him. He was a king by the one supreme 
right of kingship. I went to a drawer and took out his poem. But I did 
not need to read it; I knew it by heart. 1 conned his letter again. 
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The words seemed written in fire. In knowing him I knew myself, and 
the knowledge made me tremble and laugh and cry. 

And he was alone, and ill, and poor. The darkness came down and 
I sat brooding over this new thing that had come to me. The servant 
entered with lights, and my cheeks flamed suddenly. 


VII. 


In spite of my personal vanity I am something of a dowdy, 
I believe ; at least, I have heard my friends tell one another so. But, 
just now, I felt that dramatic propriety demanded a nice gown and 
orderly hair ; so I went early to my room to evolve a toilette. I sat 
down at my dressing-table and fell into reverie. I held a long 
colloquy with my reflection in the looking-glass. It all ended in my 
bundling up my hair in my usual impatient, clumsy fashion, and leaving 
my elaborate toilette in permanent embryo. I am the most absent- 
minded of mortals and did not realise my remissness until I was 
splashing along in a cab through the puddles and slush; then I was 
sorry and honestly wished that I had troubled more to make the best of 
myself. 

My driver stopped his cab several times to inquire the way. The 
street in which Mark Ashford lived was called Limber Street, and it 
was located very far from the centre of town. The ride lasted an 
hour. The cab stopped, at last, outside a public-house, and the driver 


asked me, hoarsely :—“ What number, miss?” 
“Ts this Limber Street ?” 
“Yes, miss.” 


“T will get out here.” 

I alighted, paid the fare, and walked along, peering up at the 
numbers of the houses. It was a dingy little street, too mean to be 
honestly poor, too genteel to be rich. A barrel-organ was playing 
somewhere near at hand, and there were a great many noisy children 
in the roadway. I wondered how he could bear it. I found his house 
at last and ascended the three loose stone steps leading up to the door, 
and knocked tremulously. I had no thought of going back ; I am not 
the kind of woman that goes back. 

“One little broken convention,” I whispered to myself. “What 
is that? And the issue is certain.” Had I not been certain of the 
issue I could not have gone so far and risked so much. 
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THE MAN OF SILENCE 





A woman came to the door, wiping her hands on a coarse, canvas 
apron. Her face was bedewed with perspiration ; she was worn down 
and ugly; the light and life had departed out of her; she was 
blowsy, faded, misshapen. As she rolled her hands in her apron— 
they were crinkled and pink with soaking in hot water—I noticed that 
her finger-nails were rimmed grey with ancient grime. 

“Is Mr. Ashford in ?” I asked. 

She stared, but did not answer. 

“ He lodges here, doesn’t he?” 

“Yes, he is in,” she said. “Did you want to see him, miss ?” 

“If you please.” 

I gave my name. She still stared at me, with hard curiosity in her 
eyes. ‘“ Would you please come in miss, an’ set down,” she said. “I'll 
go an’ tell him.” 

I followed her into the parlour. Two lank, frowsy girls were’ sitting 
stiffly on a greasy, black sofa; I could trace in them a strong resem- 
blance to the woman. “ My two little gels,” she said. 

“ Indeed !” I murmured, but without manifesting interest. 

The girls curtsied and retreated to the door. Their mother lingered. 
I thought she would have spoken again, but she did not. She went 
away, driving her offspring before her. 

I gazed about me and shuddered. Everything was old, ugly, “i 
uncomfortable. “Poor dear!” I murmured in my heart. “And by 
her demeanour, I believe he owes this landlady—woman—thing money. 
The beast! Poor dear!” It exulted me to know that soon I would lift 
him above all this. 

His footstep was on the threshold. He entered and I started 
forward. The woman was following close on his heels. I drew back. 
How tactless these vulgar women are! I looked at him. There was 
something in his face that sickened my heart. He was as a man detected 
in a mean sin. I drew in my breath and waited. He did not offer 
to shake hands with me. He turned to the woman and glanced quickly 
from her to me. Where the light of the lamp struck his forehead it 
shone wet. I saw him mumbling his lips. At last I compelled his 
gaze, and he spoke. “This is my wife,” he said. 

The woman giggled. 

EDWIN PUGH. 














CORRESPONDENCE 


NOT ROYALISM., BUT REVOLUTIONISM 
To the Editor of THE NEW REVIEW 


MONSIEUR,—“ Diplomaticus” ayant parlé deux fois, j’espére que vous m/accor- 
derez le méme privilége, d’autant plus que bréve sera ma réponse. Ainsi qu'il le 
dit fort justement, il est oiseux de chercher 4 démolir d’évidents sophismes. Non 
moins d’appeler 4 la rescousse “son grand maitre” Joseph de Maistre, un grand 
esprit en effet, mais qui, mort avant qu’il fit question d’Orléanisme, est peu apte a 
prononcer dans le débat. 

D’abord je présume que “ Diplomaticus” est Francais sans quoi il me permettra 
de lui dire que sa prétention 4 étre Légitimiste est aussi absurde que le serait la 
mienne d’étre Jacobite. 

Consentant sous cette condition 4, discuter avec lui, je suis heureux de le voir 
partager pour le régime actuel ma répulsion et celle d’un nombre sans _cesse 
grandissant de nos (?) compatriotes. Donc, patriotiquement, il doit souhaiter la chute 
de la République. Or il sait pertinemment que Don Carlos ou tout autre prince de 
sa branche a autant de chances d’étre jamais sacré 4 Reims—ou méme simplement 
couronné 4 Notre-Dame—s’il se modernisait 4 ce point, que la reine de Madagascar. 
Les infants ne le savent pas moins, et c'est pourquoi aucun d’eux, n’a jamais eu 
Yombre d’une vélleité de relever ses droits hypothétiques, ni en fomentant une guerre 
civile, comme en Espagne, ni en s’adressant au suffrage universel. Pour se battre 
il n’aurait pas un soldat, et pour voter, je suis généreux en lui attribuant une demi- 
douzaine d’électeurs. “ Diplomaticus” se garderait bien de me démentir en ceci. 

Le Duc d Orléans a-t-il des chances sérieuses? Dieu le sait, et l'avenir le dira. 
Mais il compte au Parlement—et les prochaines élections pourraient bien lui en 
donner davantage—environ cent cinquante partisans, plus un nombre respectable dans 
les assemblées élues départementales et municipales, y compris méme ce farouche 
Conséil Municipal de Paris, révolutionnaire—socialiste. Cela représente une fraction 
notable du corps électoral, sans compter les royalistes latents pour ainsi dire, préts 
a se rallier en masse au jour du succés. 

Eh, bien! je le demande 4 “Diplomaticus”: en avilissant la seule forme 
monarchique possible pour sauver la France, si elle doit Yétre, de ’anarchie et de la 
ruine ot elle roule, en fournissant aux Républicains des arguments contre lunique 
Prétendant possible, fait-il ceuvre de bon citoyen? I] m’apparait comme un homme 
qui, voyant sa maison en flammes, et un pompier apte et capable prét a l’éteindre, 
Yen empécherait sous prétexte qu’en vertu de certains vieux titres contestés le droit 
de manceuvrer les pompes appartient 4 un autre qui est manchot, boiteux et aveugle. 

Je livre ces réflexions 4 la conscience de “ Diplomaticus.” Et j’en appelle au 
peuple anglais, qui a fait bon marché des droits beaucoup plus formels et absolument 
incontestables de ses légitimes souverains, les Stuarts, pour se donner a une branche 
cadette, étrangére cependant et sans racines aucunes dans le pays, ce qui n’est certes 
pas le cas de la Maison d’Orléans.. Qui songe a le trouver mauvais ? 

Je suis, Monsieur, 
Votre obéissant serviteur, 
GALLICUS. 











